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THE WASHINGTON REPORT: 


The bill covering the exten- 
Sion of the National Wool Act was 
reported out favorably by a sub- 
committee of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee on May 21. The 
Status of the extension of the 
Wool Act and other matters of 
importance to wool growers are 
covered in Executive Secretary 
Marsh's report form Washington, 
page 5. 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY: 


Since "Around the Range Coun- 
try" has the reputation of being 
one of the best read sections of 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, spe- 
cial mention of it is not made 
very often, although the cooper- 
ation of individual sheepmen is 
always highly appreciated. The 
contributions this month come 
from a wide area and are very 
interesting, page 32. 


SPECIAL LAMB SALES: 


Some of the advantages of mar- 
keting lambs through special 
sales have been compiled by W. Y. 
Fowler, Livestock Marketing Spe- 
cialist, Oregon State College, 
and A. L. Esplin, Animal Husband- 
ry Department, Colorado State 
University. These advantages, 
along with methods for proper 

















“Maybe you can’t understand me, but my sheep 


speak the same language as yours. 
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June, 


conduct of such sales, 
sented on page 18. 


are pre- 


WOOL GROWING IN AUSTRALIA: 


Wool growing is the largest 
Australian industry in terms of 
income, according to Philip C. 
Minter of the University of Wyo- 
ming. Interesting features of 
production, marketing and fi- 
nancing the industry are covered 
by him in this issue, page 6. 


Plan Ahead — Meke 


Reservations Now 
=) 


Convention Bureau 

Portland Chamber of Commerce 
824 S. W. 5th Avenue 

Portland 4, Oregon 


LAMB PANEL DISCUSSION: 

phases of lamb mar- 
presented by dis- 

tinguished representatives of 

producers, feeders, retailers, 

large and small packers at NWGA's 

93rd convention were given last 


Various 
keting as 


month. The questions asked and 
answers given following the 
panel discussion provide some 
interesting Sidelights to the 


marketing problem, page 8. 
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Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 


First Choice Hotel: 


Second Choice Hotel: 











I prefer: single _ double twin suite _ 
Arrival: January ____, 1959 __ ss A.M. _ P.M. 
Departure: January _ , 1959 _ A.M. P.M. 
Name > cent a 
Address 
HOTELS AVAILABLE: 
Single Double Twin Suite 
Multnomah Hotel (headquarters ) 8-9 $9-12 $12-16 $25 
Benson Hotel 8-9 9-12 12-16 
Congress Hotel ... 6-8 7-9 9-12 
Imperial Hotel (reserved for 
Oregon delegation) 6-7 7-10 8-12 


Suites available at varied rates. 
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Our cover picture is a farm scene. 


However, it is strictly 


“staged.” It was taken 


from the film track of a new motion picture, “The Proud Rebel.” The movie cen- 


ters around David Ladd and champion sheep dog King, and is scheduled for 


showing throughout the Western 


States 


in June. The cover picture was _ ob- 


tained through the courtesy of the Uptown and Villa Theatres in Salt Lake City. 
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CUTTING 
CHUTE 


Work to get under way on 


animal disease lab 


Official acceptance by General Serv- 
Administration of architectural 
and engineering plans and_ specifica- 
tions for the new National Animal 
Disease Laboratory at Ames, lowa, is 
expected shortly, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. 

The Agricultural Research 
which will operate the new lab, antici- 
pates that by midsummer construction 
work will have begun at the lab site, a 
318-acre farm east of Ames. The USDA 
will supervise initial construction work. 

The laboratory will be a center for 
study of livestock and poultry diseases. 
The $16,250,000 needed for the labora- 
tory was included in the appropriations 
bill signed by President Eisenhower in 
July, 1956. 


ices 


Service, 


Agriculture assistant named 


Lewis B. Rock, Jr. was named assist- 
ant for special assignments to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on May 1, it was 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Rock succeeds Robert D. McMil- 
len, who resigned to return to private 
business. 

The new assistant is a former re- 
porter for the Manchester (New Hamp- 
shire) Union-Leader; city editor of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal-Herald, and 
copy editor for the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star. 


American livestock auction 


markets grow in popularity 


Some 56 million head of livestock 
were sold at 2,322 American auction 
markets in 1957, according to a report 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The figures, despite a drop in salable 
receipts due to the long drought, indi- 
cate the tremendously growing popular- 
ity of these markets among livestock 
growers. It also indicates a trend 
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toward a decentralization of the live- 
stock marketing system. 

The growth of this type of marketing 
has been phenomenal. In 1930, there 
were only 200 such facilities, as com- 
pared with the current total of 2,322. 

A complete copy of the USDA report 
may be obtained form the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C., at 25 cents a copy. 


Canada supports wool prices 


The Canadian Government has set a 
wool deficiency payment for 1958. The 
basic grade for determining the pay- 
ment is western range choice half 
staple and the payment is 60 cents per 
pound on a selling or consumer basis, 
f.o.b. Toronto. This is 110 percent of 
the 10-year average for this grade, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics The program will 
work this way: If the average selling 
or consumer price for choice half staple 
works out at 45 cents for 1958, the de- 
ficiency payment would be 15 cents per 
pound. This 15 cents would be applied 
to all classes and grades except that no 
payments will be made on defectiv: 
wools. All freight, handling and selling 
will be deductible in the 
manner by the wool grading establish- 
ment handling the wool. 


records. 


costs usual 





PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 
and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
the National. 


JOE HORN 


Route 2 Rupert, Idaho 











March meat output declines 


Production of red meat in commercial 
slaughter plants totaled 1,908 million 
pounds in March, some nine percent 
below March of 1957, and five percent 
below February, 1958, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said. 

Furthermore, the January to March 
period of 1958 was also running nine 


percent behind the corresponding pe- 


riod of 1957. Beef production during 
the period dropped 10 percent from 
1957; veal took an 18 percent drop; 


pork fell off six percent, and lamb and 
mutton took an 11 percent dive. 

Poultry production, meanwhile, was 
nine percent above February, 1958, and 
four percent above March, 1957. 


DUSTLESS, LOWER COST, MORE EFFICENT FEEDS 
DAVIS GRAIN ROLLER 





9”x 6” KRIMPER-KRACKER® with % 
H.P. motor, 25-50 bu. hourly on milo 
maize, corn, oats, barley, rye and 
wheat. Larger sizes to fit all needs. 
Mixers, corn and cob granulators, au- 
gers, electric or PTO. List, $199 up. 


Ask for Free catalog today, “This Is Automation’. 
DAVIS MFG. CO. Box U-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 
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Spanish Fork, Utah 





BUY RAMS WITH 
PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


Spanish Farms 


Raleigh Williams 
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“!- Phone 415] 











The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Mexico A. & M. College reports 
that the fractions of the total variation 
between sheep caused by genetics have 
been estimated as follows: 

Staple length, 50 percent; mean fiber 
diameter, 80 percent; variability of 
fiber diameter, 25 percent; body weight, 
38 percent; and clean fleece weight, 58 
percent. 

Further studies on the relationship 
between fiber diameter distribution of 
parents and offspring indicate that 
when parents have essentially the same 
average fiber diameter and similar vari- 
ability, their offspring will also show 
the same distribution. 

When the averages of parents 
greatly different, as in Lincoln 
Rambouillets, the average fiber diameter 


are 
and 


News 


of the offspring is near the average of 
the parents, but the variability is much 
greater than either parent 

In feed tests conducted at New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College, lambs were fed 
self-feeding alfalfa cubes of three 
different mixtures. 

One type cube contained 80 percent 
coarse alfalfa, 10 percent sorghum 
grain and 10 percent The 
second contained the same ingredients 
in a 70-20-10 percent mixture and the 
third again contained the ingre- 
dients, but in a 60-30-10 
ture. 

First-year results showed that lambs 
on all rations had 92 choice 
and eight percent good Carcass grades. 
The 80 and alfalfa cubes 


molasses 


same 


percent mix- 


percent 


70 percent 





PWe showed the first place 
Rambouillet Fleece and the Reserve 
Champion Fleece of all breeds at 
the National Wool Show in 1956. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


“Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 


Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 
America at a top figure early in 1957. 

We have 300 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range Rams, 

also 300 TOP ewes for sale at the Farm and at leading 

sales this year. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 175-W 


We also exhibited the Grand 
Champion Fleece of all breeds and 
the best Rambouillet ram and ewe 
fleeces at the National Wool Show 
in 1957. 


Frank Swensen, Mgr. 











produced equal rate of gain—both pro- 
duced a greater rate of gain than the 
60 percent cube. 

The 80 percent cube also produced 
one pound of gain cheaper than the 70 
percent cube and two pounds cheaper 
than the 60 percent cube. The test 
lambs were also fed aureomycin and 
were vaccinated for overeating during 
the research. 

Body and wool measurements on 
range sheep are affected much more by 
environmental conditions than are farm 
sheep, according to New Mexico A. & 
M. College. 

Farm sheep mature one to one and 
one-half years sooner than do range 
sheep, when body weights are used as 
a measure of maturity. Wool density 
on a unit area of skin appears to be 
greatest around 12 months of age for 
farm sheep. 

Range two-year-olds were about 25 
percent heavier than yearlings. From 
two to three years of age sheep gain 
an average of four percent in weight. 
Two-year-old range rams have about 
three percent longer wool. 

Preliminary data indicate that rec- 
ords for lifetime production may be 
more reliable from two-year-olds than 
from yearlings or older. It is possible 
that late fall records for range sheep 
at two and one-half years may be more 
valuable than spring records. This is 
being given further research. 

A comparison of Hampshire, Suffolk, 
Shropshire, and Southdown rams for 
commercial lamb production has been 
made at Kansas State College. A sum 
mary of a recent report says that the 
lambing and weaning data for lambs 
sired by rams of the four different 
breeds have not been consistent. Hamp- 
shire and Suffolk sired lambs have con- 
sistently gained faster than Southdown 
and Shropshire sired lambs but have 
been no more efficient in converting 
feed into pounds of gain. Southdown 
sired lambs have shown a slight advan- 
tage in carcass grade in some years, 
but this superior quality has not been 
demonstrated consistently. 

Observations made at the Kansas 
State College on their commercial ewe 
flock during the past five years indi- 
cate that most ewes are sexually active 
during the summer months and that 
low summer fertility may be associated 
with the quality of the semen produced 
by rams during the breeding season. 
Tests on semen quality of rams indicate 
that high environmental temperatures 
cause a noticeable decline in semen 
quality. Daytime cooling improved the 
semen quality of rams in active breed- 
ing service; however, there is inade- 
quate data to determine whether or not 
the cooling treatment for rams will 
improve the breeding performance of 
commercial ewes during the summer. 
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House Subcommittee Approves 
‘Amended’ Wool Act Extension 


May 21, 1958 
by EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
E. E. MARSH 


HE Subcommittee on Livestock and 

Feed Grains of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee today favorably re- 
ported to the full committee the bill 
before them to extend the National Woo! 
Act, with the following amendments: 

1. To make the equivalent of 70 per- 
cent of the ad valorem and _ specific 
duties on wool and wool manufactures 
available for incentive payments (pres- 
ent act provides 70 percent of specific 
duties only). This would make available 
in any year when needed, approximately 
50 percent more in funds for incentive 
payments than at present. 

2. To provide for a three-year exten- 
sion beyond March 31, 1959 instead of a 
four-year extension. 

The bill as reported by the House 
Subcommittee, which was chairmanned 
by W. R. Poage of Texas, differs from 
the bill reported out by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee as follows: 

1. The Senate bill does not include 
any ad valorem duties in determining 
amounts available for payments, but 
does provide for an appropriation of 
whatever funds are needed beyond those 
provided from 70 percent of the specific 
duties. 

2. The Senate bill calls for a four- 
year extension. 

The House Subcommittee reported the 
bill to the full Committee very soon 
after winding up the hearings this 
morning. Only opposition witness to 
the extension was the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and their opposi- 
tion centered on Section 708, which 
authorizes the promotion § program. 
Frank K. Woolley, AFBF legislative 
counsel, made the presentation. 

Statements in support of the exten- 
sion were made or filed by Representa- 
tives Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, 
E. Y. Berry of South Dakota, Usher 
Burdick of North Dakota, O. Clark 
Fisher of Texas, Otto Krueger of North 
Dakota, Gracie Pfost of Idaho, Charles 
O. Porter of Oregon, Keith Thomson of 
Wyoming, and Al Ullman of Oregon. 
Gordon Garland, attorney for the Salyer 
Land Company of Corcoran, California, 
also testified for the extension, as did 
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Paul Upsal, president of the South 
Dakota Farmers Union. 

It was quite obvious in the windup 
hearings in the House this week that 
the intention of certain influential mem- 
bers of the Committee is to include the 
Wool Act extension in an omnibus bill 
which the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee hopes to have completed soon. 

No announcement has yet been made 
as to when the wool bill will be sched- 
uled for action on the Senate floor. We 
are advised that the bill is not in trou- 
ble at this point in the Senate, but that 
the delay may be part of a plan either 
to tack some other legislation on to the 
wool bill or even to hold it in the Sen- 
ate until some action is taken on other 
agricultural commodities. 

At any rate, we are one step farther 
along the road by the House Subcom- 
mittee action today. It takes a lot of 
patience and work to get a bill through 
Congress, so fast action should not be 
expected. Every effort, of course, will 
be made to get the bill through both 
houses in the best form possible and 
signed by the President prior to the 
adjournment this summer. 


Packer Bill 


The O’Mahoney-Watkins bill (S. 1356) 
as passed by the Senate last week would 
give the Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Trade Commission concur- 
rent jurisdiction for the next three 
years over packers and poultry dealers 
with respect to meats, meat food prod- 
ucts, livestock products in unmanufac- 
tured form and poultry products, after 
they have been processed for distribu- 
tion. 

The Cooley-Hill bill (H.R. 9020) will 
shortly be considered on the floor of the 
House. It would leave in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the authority to 
regulate packer practices in connection 
with the wholesaling of meat and meat 
products in unmanufactured form. 

We have been advised that the bill as 
voted out of the Senate will be offered 
in the House as a substitute for the 
Cooley-Hill bill. 


Labeling Legislation 
The bill to require labeling of all 


textile fiber products is now ready to 
be reported out of the Senate Commit- 





tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. While there are several changes 
in the bill from the form in which it 
was passed by the House, we are still 
fully protected in that the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act has been left intact. 
That means that items containing re- 
used and reprocessed wool as well as 
new wool will still have to be properly 
labeled. 

Therefore, we have been successful 
to date in warding off all attempts to 
emasculate the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. 

Trade Agreements Extension 

The House of Representatives, on 
June 5, may vote on a bill to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act. We are sup- 
porting a substitute measure (H.R. 
12676). It is now evident that the House 
will have an opportunity to vote on this 
substitute bill which would give much 
more protection to domestic producers. 
The bill voted out by the committee 
(H.R. 12591) does not do this. It also 
provides for a 5-year renewal period. 
The substitute measure provides for a 
2-year renewal. 

Carpet Wool Act 

H.R. 2151, the so-called Carpet Wool 
Bill, became Public Law 85-418 with the 
President’s signature on May 19, 1958. 

This law suspends for two years the 
duties on wools not finer than 46’s (with 
a 10 percent tolerance of 48’s) when 
used in the manufacture of rugs and 
carpets. It also calls for a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the wools imported 
into this country for use in the manu- 
facture of both carpets and papermaker 
felts, and of domestic wools that are 
similar in grade and character. Such 
a study has already been started. 

Senate Textile Industry Study 

Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island heads the special Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee set up to make a study of the 
problems of the domestic textile indus- 
try. 

Other committee members are: Sen- 
ators Bible (Nevada), Thurmond (South 
Carolina), Purtell (Connecticut), Payne 
(Maine), and Cotton (New Hampshire). 

All factors affecting commerce and 
production in the textile industry will 
be fully studied by the committee. 





The modern home on Australian sheep ranches is usually 
of this type. The galvanized iron roof is an important fea- 
ture for collection of drinking water for storage in large 


tanks. 


used by the family during the heat of the day or in the 


evening. 


Spacious verandas are a universal feature, much 


lambs per 


die out 


This country has been planted with species of 
grasses and legumes having a higher production 
than native grasses. It is fertilized with superphos- 
phate and now able to support eight ewes with 
acre per 
(bunch) grass was oversown but should eventually 


year. The native tussochy 


A Glance at the Sheep Industry Down Under 


by PHILIP C. MINTER 
Graduate Assistant, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


gia growing is the largest Austra- 
lian industry in terms of income, 
but not in employment of labor. It con- 
tributes 52 percent of the national ex- 
port income. 

From an standpoint this 
great dependence on one item of trade 
is precarious. However, it has fostered 
development of great efficiency in pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Before one looks at the way Austra- 
lians manage sheep ranches, one should 
pause to talk about the words used in 
the sheep “Down Under.” 
Australians call a sheep ranch a “sta- 
tion” or “property.” And since the 
sheep rancher grazes his animals on 
the pasture, he is a “grazier.” 

Main buildings on a “sheep station” 
are: the owner’s house—the “home- 
stead’”’;,the shearing and wool prepara- 
tion building—the “wool shed”; and 
perhaps an cottage.” The 
familiar American usually 
absent. 

Most 
asbestos 
vanized 


economic 


business 


“ ’ 
overseer §S 


barn is 


of timber or 
gal- 
are 
cor- 
catch 


homesteads are 
cement with corrugated 
roofs. Other | buildings 
usually” eénstructed® entirely of 
rugated iron. The iron roofs 
rain water for storage ‘in tanks. 
People who may be employed are: a 
“jackeroo,” a young boy out of high 
school who works for a low wage while 
learning ‘how to manage a “property” 
(similar té an apprentice in American 
industry); an “overseer,” a man with 
some measure of responsibility who can 
run things if the owner is away, and 
hired hands to do common. labor. 
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The size of the property and numbe) 
of the owner’s sons determine 
these workers, if any, the grazier hit 
Labor for shearing an 
tion is migratory, as it 
States. 

Because of sheep in 
tance, Australians 
on very good grazing 
usually much better than 
to cattle. 

There are two forms of 
“free-hold,” in which the grazier 
land outright, and “lease-h 
which he rents it from 
ment for a long-term period. In the 
latter case, t 
right to “resume 
settlement” on 
Most resumptions are to 
for settlement by suitably 
veterans. 

A grazier may own or lease more than 
one property or block of land. In many 
cases of ownership of more thar 
property, members of the grazier’s fam- 
ily hold the different blocks in their 
individual names. This practice light- 
ens taxation and 
limiting the land one man may 
in some areas. 

When one family owns two or more 
blocks, they may adjoin each other or 
be up to 30 miles apart. Ali blocks or 
only the homestead block have 
buildings. 

Fences—usually of rabbit-proof wire 
netting mark property 
Four-strand fences subdivide areas into 
“paddocks” varying from 100 
several thousand acres, depending on 
-arrying capacity of the land. 

Sheep graze freely in paddocks, with- 
out supervision of shepherds. This free 
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usually Keep sneep 
fact, 


devoted 
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State 
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governmen 
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for closer 
termination of lease. 


land 
war 
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trained 


one 


defeats regulations 
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boundaries. 
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grazing is one of the great savings that 
the Australian industry enjoys over the 
American industry. Although 
is expensive, it is infinitely 
than paying shepherds. 

A grazier usually gathers or 


ters” 


fencing 
cheape r 


“mus 
sheep Ina paddock only once or 
per year—for docking and cas 
trating lambs or for shearing. There 
is no migratory movement of flocks. In 
many cases sheep are run as a rotation 
with wheat The grazier, in the 
past, mustered on foot or horseback, 
using dogs. In many cases today, jeeps 
or motorcycles have replaced horses. 

Graziers have increased wool produc 
tion in many areas by planting special 
pasture species of grasses and legumes. 
They also have used fertilizers, chiefly 
superphosphate, to great advantage. 

In one fairly dry area, (average an- 
nual rainfall 16 inches) there was one 
sheep to every two acres. After plant- 
ing improved grass and 
topdressing, this land now carries three 
sheep to with each sheep 
producing 17 pounds of wool per year. 

Another factor important to the suc- 
cess of Australia’s wool industry is the 
use of blood stock. The grazier buys all 
his rams from registered breeding 
flocks. In fact, no grazier selects his 
bucks from his own “wool growing 
flock.” 

Australians call registered blood 
flocks “studs.” A grazier may use a 
sheep station entirely as a stud or keep 
a stud on a station mainly devoted to 
wool production. There may even be 
two or more registered studs as well as 
a wool producing flock kept on a single 
sheep station. 

Flock rams sold to wool producers 
are out of registered blood ewes by reg- 


twice 


crops. 


species of 


one acre, 
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This top stud Merino ram from one of the well- 


known stud properties in New South Wales sold 
at auction for about $4000. Use of such sires has 
contributed to the high quality of Australian flocks. 


istered pedigreed rams. Flock rams for 
use on a wool producing flock cost $30 
to $80 each and pedigreed rams used 
for production of flock rams cost from 
$100 to $10,000. A ram named “David” 
sold for $25,000 in 1927—-when money 
was really worth something! 

There are more than 1,800 registered 
Merino studs in Australia and many 
more for other breeds of sheep. The 
government recognizes the importance 
of ram production. It allows registered 
stud properties to hold much more 
lease-hold land than “properties’”’ used 
for wool production only. 

The Australian wool industry centers 
largely around the wool brokerage 
organizations. These are private cor- 
porations having wool storage and 
marketing warehouses in main wool 


[Interior Appropriations 


Bill Goes to President 


The bill covering appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1958-59 has been cleared for 
the President. Appropriations for the 
Bureau of Land Management amount to 
$22,190,000. This is $1,250,000 above 
the amount set up by the House. Soil 
and moisture projects get $3,717,700, 
which is $96,000 above the amount set 
up for the present fiscal year. For weed 
control, $1,059,000 has been appropri- 
ated. The increase here is $500,000. 
Funds are included in this amount for 
reseeding beet leafhopper areas in Ida- 
ho. For grazing administration, $2,413,- 
500 is set up, $149,400 above the current 
year’s appropriation. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the State associations worked 
for these increases. 
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selling centers and agents in most coun- 
try towns. Some brokers have ware- 
houses in all selling centers. Others 
confine themselves to one or two cen- 
ters. There are, for example, nine 
brokerage corporations in Sydney alone. 

Brokers not only market the grazier’s 
wool, but perform an infinite variety of 
services for him. These include: 

1. The purchase of many supplies 
such as fencing materials, stock med- 
icines, and even liquor, if required. 

2. Arranging travel and hotel book- 
ings for Australian and overseas trips. 

3. Meeting and looking after the 
grazier’s children when they visit the 
city unaccompanied. In fact, brokers 
have even found wives for their clients 
in several instances. 

4. Most important of all, brokers will 
finance operating expenses of a “prop- 
erty.” 

Brokers do not replace banks in this 
respect, as banks still provide over- 
drafts on the security of the property. 
The brokers, however, will purchase all 
sheep or cattle required to stock a prop- 
erty, holding the stock as security. 

Furthermore, it is not customary to 
charge interest for this service. The 
only thing the broker requires is for 
the grazier to do all his business 
through the one brokerage firm. The 
owner may do what he wishes with 
stock, but must repay the broker the 
purchase price within a given period. 
The commission charged by brokers is 
only slightly above costs, as rates are 
highly competitive. 

Settlement of ex-servicemen and war 
veterans on their own properties has 


In Memoriam 
Louis Wyman Dies 
In Auto Accident 


Louis S. Wyman, 75, prominent Craig, 
Colorado, wool grower, was killed when 
struck by a car as he was directing 
traffic and herding sheep across U. S. 
Highway 40 near Maybell, Colorado. 

Mr. Wyman died instantly. John Att- 
wood, 23, Grand Junction, driver of the 
car, was hospitalized in Craig. State 
Patrolman LaVern McCurdy reports 
Mr. Wyman was standing by a parked 
vehicle flagging traffic to a halt while 
sheep crossed the highway. 

Mr. McCurdy said Mr. Attwood was 
traveling at a high rate of speed when 
he skidded 299 feet down the wrong 
side of the road and hit Mr. Wyman, 
who was thrown into the parked car. 


—The Record Stockman 





This lush growth of clover thrives on typical sheep 
ranching country in the northwestern part of the 


State of New South Wales. This country is situated 


in 18-inch rainfall country. 


been going on for many years. To give 
veterans these benefits, the government 
examines an area of lease-hold land 
where properties are larger than that 
thought necessary for a good living to 
be obtained. If this is found to be true, 
portions of the original leases are ter- 
minated and the land resumed. 

Resumed areas are then divided into 
“blocks.”” War veterans wishing to ac- 
quire land submit their qualifications 
and, if these are in order, are admitted 
to the ballot for available land. Usually, 
there are many more men who apply 
than there are blocks of land available. 
Therefore, the lucky individuals are se- 
lected by ballot. 

Once a veteran has received a block 
of land he may acquire financial assist- 
ance from the government, take out an 
overdraft with a bank by mortgaging 
the property or stock it through the 
help of a wool broker. 


Nielson Sheep Co. Ram 
Wins at Sanpete Show 


A heavy-boned, fine-wooled Ram- 
bouillet ram, owned by the Nielson 
Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah, was selected 
grand champion ram of the 19th an- 
nual Sanpete Rambouillet and Junior 
Livestock Show at Ephraim, May 23 and 
24. 

The show’s reserve champion ram was 
also a Nielson Sheep Co. Rambouillet, 
as was the champion ewe. 

The Nielson firm also placed first in 
the yearling ram, yearling ewe, aged 
ram and pen of three yearling rams 
classes. 

Clifford Olsen won seconds in the 
yearling and aged ram categories, while 
second place in the pens of three year- 
ling rams was awarded to Harold Jensen 
and Son. 





Price Problems Aired in Quiz Session’ 





Lamb Panelists Answer Questions 


From Floor at Phoenix Convention 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the feature 
articles in the May issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER was an account of a panel 
discussion on “How Can We Improve the 
Marketing of Our Lambs?” 


The discussion was one of the highlights 
of the 93rd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association held in 
Phoenix, Arizona, in January. 


Panel members, R. C. Rich, moderator, 
and J. R. Broadbent, J. C. Petersen, Garvey 
Haydon, Douglas N. Allan and Seth T. 
Shaw, aired their views on the problem. 
Following the discussion, questions were 
solicited from the floor. Questions asked, 
as well as the answers given, are presented 
here.) 


MODERATOR RICH: If there are 
questions you want to ask, direct them 
to either myself or the individual mem- 
bers of the panel, and I am sure they 
will attempt to answer them. 

MR. L. B. JOHNSON of UTAH: Mr. 
Moderator, if I may, I should like to ask 
Mr. Shaw what factors in the _ busi- 
ness should determine the price that 
the outlet would pay or should pay. 
What should be the determining factors 
in price? 

MR. SHAW: One of the things, I 
think, Lawrence, that we have to realize 
is that when we are talking about the 
market for lamb, we have three separate 
markets: the market for live lambs; the 
market at wholesale level for carcass 
lamb; and the retail market. 

Now, we, as a retailer, know that we 
have to sell lamb cuts in line with our 
competition. We say, that is the mar- 
ket at retail. That’s the best we can do 
in selling the product at retail because 
we know that we have to be competi- 
tive. 

That does not mean that every day 
you have to have the same price as some 
other retailer. If you feel you have a 
better product or that you have done a 
better job of trimming, you will sell it 
at a higher price and still feel that you 
are being competitive. 

At the wholesale level, the thing that 
determines price is the supply of lambs 
that has to be sold and the number of 
orders for those lambs. I don’t know 
whether that’s answered your question, 
Lawrence, but if you want further 
clarifying of the answer I will try to do 
it. 

MR. JOHNSON: We, of course, ap- 
preciate the outlet of Safeway Stores 
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there 
isn’t 


the units of Safeway Stores, but 
is a feeling among us that lamb 
being sold high enough. 

It isn’t in the province of the packer 
or consumer to fix prices, but if the dis- 
tributor of lamb or retailer of 
willing, why shouldn't we retail 
where the carcass costs us 
readily as we offer to 
where it cents? 

The overall consumption of lamb in 
the nation is very little, and so, if we 
eat four pounds of lamb and pay 10 
cents a pound for it per capita for the 
United States, we are out 40 
apiece. If we refuse to go into the thing 
at 40 cents apiece and the distributors 
hold that thing down until we can’t 
make any money, we don’t have a pros- 
perous lamb business. 

If I had it in my hands to do, I’d lift 
the wholesale level of lamb to a point 
where the producer was relatively 
prosperous. I think that’s in the hands 
of the chains and if don’t do it 
nobody else can. 

MODERATOR RICH: What Mr. 
Johnson said to you, Mr. Shaw, is that 
he has wondered if lamb couldn’t be 
retailed at a higher price that would 
enable the grower to get a higher price. 

MR. SHAW: If we wanted to start 
selling live lambs at the price we think 
they are worth, and selling carcasses 
at the price we think they ought to sell 
for, and selling retail cuts at the price 
we think they ought to bring, we 
couldn’t do it short of Government con- 
trol. I don’t know of any other way. 

Now, Lawrence, let me tell you, when 
we buy lamb, it is our lamb and we 
want to sell it as high as we can. But, 
no matter how high we sell lamb, we 
don’t, out of the goodness of our heart, 
say to our supplier, “We are selling 
this la:nb well enough that we are going 
to pay you more than you ask.” 

We will buy in the competitive mar- 
ket no matter how well we may be sell- 
ing at retail. But remember, we have a 
competitive market there in which we 
sell. When buyers go out to buy your 
lambs, they are buying them as well as 
they can. You buy your bucks as well 
as you can and when you sell lambs you 
sell as high as you can. 

That’s what we all! do all 


lamb is 
a lamb 
15 cents as 
retail a lamb 


costs us 40 


cents 


you 


along the 


line. But the limit as to how high you 
can the competition. I’d like 
Garvey to comment on that. 

MR. HAYDON: I think you did very 
well. 

MODERATOR RICH: Mr. Haydor 
said he’d go along with Mr. Shaw 
that he’s handling the situation pretty 
well. 


sell is 


I am wondering if it is quite as sim 
ple as Mr. Shaw said. Somebody nor 
mally sets a price in the retail trade 
at which certain cuts are going to sell 
It makes the buyers do a fine job of 
advertising. This is the agent’s way 
of advertising. 

A lot of us get the impression that 
there is very keen compeition for the 
housewife’s dollar. It is tremendously 
keen. 

In line with what Mr. Johnson 
I spent considerable time in San Fran- 
cisco, California, this spring. 
lamb there were selling for 68-69 cents 
and standing roasts of beef were selling 
for about $1. This was up to the first 
of August. 

Prices since that time have been con- 
siderably higher. I didn’t see any lamb 
chops being sold retail at more than 
$1 a pound. Some trimmed steaks were 
being sold at $1.93 a pound. 


said, 


Legs ot 


We appreciate that a lot of things 
enter into this, but I think Mr. Johnsor 
has a pretty honest wonderment if the 
system will not permit, when the num 
bers of lamb are very small, for lambs 
to be sold where producers can get a 
little bigger cut out of the dollar for 
his lamb. It isn’t all simple and easy 
We appreciate that. 

MR. SHAW: There is one thing, Ros- 
coe, that I think we also must realize 
in setting our sights on what these 
prices should be at retail, if we set 
those prices too low, we are going to 
run out of product. We then have to 
buy more lambs which bids up the price 
And if we set it too high, we restrict 
the movement and we don’t buy so many 
lambs. 

I remember back in OPA we talked 
a great deal about the historical price 
relationship of lamb to beef—and lamb 
in the carcass, at that time, was about 
two or three dollars a hundredweight 
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higher than the comparable grades of 
beef. 

Well, lamb has maintained just about 
that same relationship with beef over 
the years. Therefore, I believe beef 
pretty much sets the limit on where we 
can go with lamb prices. 

I have wondered, as you have, why 
in the world, with the supply of lambs 
we have now compared with the supply 
we had in 1943, that lambs aren’t sell- 
ing higher in relation to beef partic- 
ularly with this great supply of beef. 
3ut they have stayed at just about that 
same relationship. 





MR. CHARLES REDD of UTAH: 
Everyone would be disappointed if | 
didn’t make a comment here. One of 
the concerns that producers and other 
segments of this family industry have 
expressed is that the chain stores, and 
Safeway, particularly on the West 
Coast, because of the weight of pur- 
chases and because their outlets han- 
dle such a high percentage of the total 
supply of meats, do exert an influence 
in buying dressed meat that violates 
the basic principles of free enterprise 

I know there are even some packers 
who do this—of course, not Garvey 
Haydon or Mr. Allan or anybody who 
does business as they do in the United 
States. But the producers feel that you 


TASTY MEAT DISHES are being displayed at the Salt Lake Newspaper Cooking 
School by Beatrice Berman, home economist from the National Live Stock and 


Meat Board. 
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—Photo by the Salt Lake Tribune 


folks, knowing when there is an over- 
load of lamb in branch houses and 
stockyards, say, “We'll feature lamb 
next week if we can buy it at, say 42 
cents for choice lamb.” The feeling is 
that you can take it or leave it. 

I don’t think Garvey has ever heard 
this statement, but I know one packer 
who said, “Now, when they (retailers) 
come in and make an offer a cent and a 
half below what would be a proper 
price, we have either got to sell them, 
or pretty soon we'll only smell them.”’ 

MR. SHAW: In 
Charlie, big retailers have big require- 
ments and it just means you have more 


answer to. that, 


Economists Promote 
Meat in Cook School 


— Lake City housewives are m 
J different than housewives all over 
the country who each year anxiously 
await the annual cooking school pre- 
sented by the National Live Stock & 
Meat Board in cooperation with local 
newspapers and merchants. When the 
“Mealtime, U. S. A.” presentation was 
staged in Salt Lake City, May 20 
through 23, thousands of housewives 
flocked to the sessions to watch two of 
the Meat Board’s home economists, Miss 
Beatrice Berman and her assistant, 
Miss Marilyn Franke, prepare 55 tempt- 
ing, succulent dishes. 

During the preparation of the differ- 
ent dishes, Miss Berman and Miss 
Franke gave many tips on nutrition, 
stressing the high nutritional value oi 
red meats. 

With the current emphasis on the 
high cost of food, many budget menus 
were featured, but though they were 
low in cost, they were very high in nu- 
tritional value. Miss Berman stated 
that today it is most important for 
housewives to learn to prepare health- 
ful variety meals within budget limi- 
tations. 

As always, the cooking school fea- 
tured many tasty lamb dishes such as 
lamb chops with mint dressing, roast 
leg of lamb, lamb chops Manhattan, 
broiled lamb chops and baked lamb loaf. 
Other tempting meat dishes were pre- 
pared using veal, beef and pork. Also 
included were menus for various types 
of salads and deserts. 

Lavish door prizes were awarded to 
some fortunate ladies during the four- 
day session, including a _ silver-dyed 
muskrat stole, several home appliances 
and 100 bags of groceries. Prizes were 
donated by various Salt Lake merchants. 
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Montana Needs Rain: 


Wool Confab Promising 


A considerable area in eastern Mon- 
+4 tana and the western Dakotas has 
had a warm dry winter and a warm 
early spring. We have had good early 
grass but by middle of May moisture 
is short, so we really must have our 
usual copious June rainfall to keep us 
out of trouble. 

In the early part of May we attended 
the meeting in Boston which was ar- 
ranged by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. All segments of the 
wool business from grower to manufac- 
turer were represented. It was a most 
harmonious and promising meeting. Its 
result was the setting up of a committee 
to expedite a promotion program of 
American-made woolens. 

When I was a small boy, I used to 
read “The Producer,” publication of the 
National cowboys’ organization and the 
WOOL GROWER, publication of our 
National Wool Growers Association. 
We would cuss and discuss the monopo- 
lists, the railroads, the wool dealers, the 
cattle dealers, the packers, the wool 
manufacturers, pass convention reso- 
lutions reiterating our “unalterable 
opposition” to anything and everything, 
and then go home for another year. 

Now we have the railroads about out 
of business. It only takes a glance at 
the vacant offices on Summer Street in 
Boston to see what is happening to the 
wool dealers. American woolen mills 
are rapidly approaching the status of 
the dodo bird. 

If some of us capitalists don’t get 
together right soon and do something 
of a positive nature for the good of free 
enterprise and the rights of man, all 
such individual rights as we have ex- 
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perienced will have ceased to exist at 
a fairly soon date. 

For that reason, the positive spirit of 
mutual helpfulness expressed by the 
segments of the wool business at the 
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Boston meeting was extremely hearten- 
ing to me. 
—Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. 


NAW(AM Elects President 


president in NAWM history, succeeded 


— peeeranane I. Kent, head of Kent Man- 
| ufacturing Company, is the new 
president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. He was elected 
at their 93rd annual meeting in New 
York on May 8. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Kent 
said there were steps to be taken that 
could lead into a brighter future. He 
urged support for various promotional 
agencies, textile schools, basic research 
projects, and recommended collective 
action through the Association on many 
problems, including Government rela- 
tions. He specifically commended the 
Wool Bureau and the Woolknit Asso- 
ciates for their promotion efforts and 
also mentioned the new public relations 
program of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council to spur demand for 
American-made wool products. Mr. Kent 
also praised research efforts by the 
Textile Research Institute and the help- 
ful work of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists and the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 

Mr. Kent, who at 41 is the youngest 


John P. Stevens, Jr. Mr. Stevens, who 
is chairman of J. P. Stevens and Com- 
pany, Inc., one of the largest U. S. pro- 
ducers of textiles of all kinds, said, “I 
believe mills are showing more self- 
discipline than in the past. There seems 
to be a realization that, each of us 
individually—must keep production in 
line with orders.” He also pointed out 
the 50 percent contraction of the wool 
textile industry since 1946, should put 
capacity in approximate balance with 
demand. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers urged defeat of the Ad- 
ministration’s bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act as it could mean still 
lower tariffs and further injury to the 
American wool textile industry and its 
employees. 

NWGA’s Executive Secretary E. E. 
Marsh attended the manufacturers’ 
meeting on May 8. He reports a spirited 
but cautious optimism and a determina- 
tion among manufacturers to meet 
present-day manufacturing demands. 
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Scrapie Remains A Problem 


For U.S. Wool Growers 


YCRAPIE, a fatal and infectious dis- 
\J ease of sheep and goats, is a con- 
tinuing problem to American sheep and 
goat growers, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

First diagnosed in this country in 
1947, the disease has been found in 66 
flocks located in 19 States. A coopera- 
tive eradication program, begun in 1952, 
currently has more than 1,700 flocks 
containing more than 300,000 animals 
under surveillance. 

The disease, which does not affect hu- 
mans, 1s assumed to be caused by a fil- 
terable agent, although recent findings 
by some researchers throw some doubt 
on the exact nature of the causative 
organisms. Primarily a disease of the 
central nervous system, scrapie’s best- 
known symptom is the rubbing and 
scraping the animals do to relieve the 
furious itching it causes. 

As the disease progresses, the ani- 
mals lack coordination, display nerv- 
ousness and apprehension, exhibit 
muscular tremors of the head, neck, 
thighs and flanks, and their wool be- 
comes dry and lusterless. At first, the 
symptoms are intermittent. Then there 
is a gradual progression of partial 
paralysis, emaciation, prostration, and 
death. 

The course of the disease may run 
from a few weeks to several months, 
while the incubation period ranges from 
114 to 314 years. No effective treatment 
is known and no vaccine to combat it 
has been developed. The eradication 
program currently under way calls for 
slaughter and indemnity payments for 
infected and exposed sheep and for 
keeping others under surveillance. 

Scrapie has been known to exist in 
Great Britain and Germany since about 
1750 and in France since about 1850. 
It has also occurred in Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. The common name 
for it originated in Britain and refers 
to the scraping and rubbing. The first 
known occurrence in North America 
was in Ontario, Canada, in 1939, affect- 
ing a ewe imported with 12 others from 
Scotland. 

The first American case appeared in 
Michigan among animals of English 
stock imported from Canada. The sec- 
ond outbreak occurred in California in 
the fall of 1952. Indications are that 
sheep in the California flocks received 
their infection from the same Canadian 
flock involved in the Michigan outbreak. 
Subsequent outbreaks in California 
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occurred in flocks out of which shee} 
went to 14 other States. States in whicl 
the disease has now occurred include, 
besides Michigan and California: Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Indiana, with 21 
outbreaks to date, has had the greatest 
number of infected flocks, although the 
largest infected flock—14,250 shee 
was in California. 

Research on scrapie is time-consum- 
ing due to the disease’s long incubatior 
period as well as such other problems as 
space in which to maintain and segre 
gate experimental animals and the large 
number of animals required to get 
“takes” in artificial inoculation. Euro- 
pean experience with scrapie researcl 
illustrates the difficulty of this work 
In one experiment, for example, ani- 
mals having the agent injected into the 
brain required four to 22 months to 
come down with scrapie. In anothe) 
experiment, animals inoculated with a 
vaccine inadvertently containing the 
causative organism took 11% to 2 years 
to show symptoms. An experiment wit! 
infected pasture in Great Britain took 
four years before the disease appeared 
in any animals. 


3asic research may be needed to learn 
whether, as suspected, some animals 
contract scrapie and show atypical 
symptoms, and whether others are 
simply apparent cases and still others 
may be symptomless carriers. 

The means by which scrapie is spread 
are not well understood, although there 
are indications that transmission may 
be involved with breeding. Progeny of 
infected animals often come down with 
Bloodlines are carefully 
traced after each new outbreak, and the 
relationships seem to be too striking 


the disease. 


to be coincidental. 

At the present time, no research on 
scrapie is being done in this country 
by the USDA. However, Dr. William 
J. Hadlow, a member of the Animal 
Disease and Parasite Research Division 
1e Agricultural Research Service, is 
now at the British Animal Diseases 
Research Station at Compton, England, 
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cooperating in scrapie research with 


California Man to Study Scrapie Abroad 


Dr. Jack E. Moulton, pathologist in 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of California at Davis, has 
received a grant from the U. S. Public 
Health Service for a year’s study of 
scrapie at laboratories in England and 
other foreign countries where scrapie 
is now considered a common disease. 

Dr. Moulton’s work will be done 
largely at Cambridge University and 
will be centered on locating the virus 
now believed to be responsible for the 


infection. 


Researchers Hunt Mystery Weed 


A poisonous weed hunt is on in the 
L& Boise (Idaho) National Forest. The 
“suspect” in the search is a weed that 
may be the cause of a monstrous type 
of deformity in lambs born in certain 
areas of Nevada and Idaho. The term 
“eyclopia” is applied to the type of 
deformity because, like the mythological 
giants, some of the lambs have only one 
eye—in other instances the lambs have 
two eyes in one socket or other weird 
facial distortions. All of the affected 
sheep have single hemisphere brains 
containing an excess of water instead 
of the normal two-hemisphere brains. 
Sometimes the ewes retain their lambs 
beyond the normal period, which makes 
normal birth impossible, and both ewe 
and lamb are lost. 


Studies conducted by Dr. Wayne 
Binns of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service at Utah State University in 
Logan, have shown that the deformities 


are not the result of genetic factors. 
So now attention is focused on finding 
a plant containing either a toxic sub- 
stance or a mineral not found in most 
forage. To find clues, numerous chem- 
ical analyses in soil, water, and plants 
have been made by Dr. Kenneth C. Bee- 
son of USDA’s Soil, Plant and Nutrition 
Laboratory at Cornell University. 

Dr. Binns, Dr. Beeson and others will 
continue studies this summer on the 
Boise National Forest. That area has 
been selected because it has marsh- 
meadow forage type of range on which 
cyclopia seems to occur. The disease 
apparently does not occur when flocks 
are removed from this type of range 
during breeding season. If research 
does prove that cyclopia type of deform- 
ity is the result of plant poisoning, 
scientists say it will be the first in- 
stance of a defect being developed in 
unborn lambs by a poison ingested by 
the ewe. 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


‘gra recent price break on live lambs 
is expected to set off greatly in- 
creased consumer buying activity in 
coming weeks, according to the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council’s Cali- 
fornia report. 

Particularly hard-hit heavy 
lambs, as packers in northern California 
continued their criticism of new crop 
supplies as being “too large.” Growers 
blamed the problem on bountiful graz- 
ing conditions, while packers said later 
lambing and earlier marketing could 
overcome the issue. 

Meanwhile, retail prices were from 
10 to 20 cents lower than those 
played during the Easter weekend. 

Bright rays filtering into the picture 
were the fast drying up of feed in 
southern and central sections of the 
San Joaquin Valley; stepped up pro- 
motion activities of the ASPC, and 
development of a large eastern market 
for California lambs. 

“If these trends continue, 
ent crisis could 


said. 


were 


dis- 


the 
the 


pres- 


soon end,” ASPC 


The ASPC announced the appoint- 
ment of new personne! to the Council’s 
field staff of lamb merchandising men 
and home economists. 

The appointments were made in an- 
promotional 
fiscal vear, 


increased 
new 


ticipation of 
activities during the 
which begins July 1. 

New home economists include: 
Bernice Christie, who will work full 
time in New York: Mrs. Joan E. Moo- 
mey, who will work part time in Toledo; 
Ohio; Mrs. Janet Dite, a _ part-time 
employe for the Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota, area, and Miss Charlotte 
Porter, part-time help for the San 
Diego, California, region. 

Two new lamb merchandising 
have also been hired: Leland 
who will work at San Francisco 
Sacramento, California: Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Seattle, Washington, and Wal- 
ter Streightiff, who will cover New York 
50-mile radius around 


Mrs. 


men 
Lack, 
and 


City and a 
Gotham. 


Alex Hardt, an ASPC employe, has 
been assigned to work with meat re- 
tailers in all promotion cities in an ef- 
fort to help them set up efficient lamb 
operations. 

In an initial experiment with 
smaller food stores in Chicago, Illinois, 


two 
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Mr. Hardt helped launch a promotion 
of rolled shoulder. In less than a week, 
the two stores sold 107 rolled shoulders 
at 79 cents a pound. 

Lamb held a spotlight at the annual 
meeting of editors of hotel, restaurant 
and institutional magazines in Chicago, 
May 2, the ASPC announced. 

Some 150 editors attended the confer- 
ence, which included a lamb cutting 
demonstration, sponsored by the ASPC. 
The demonstration generated consider- 
able interest in lamb among the food 
editors. 

The ASPC has just circulated new 
point of purchase promotional material 
for meat retailers. 

The materials 
posters of various lamb cuts. 
are designed to provide a 


different 
The post- 
fresh 


include 14 


ers 


approach for meat retailers and con- 
sumers in established promotion cities. 
Posters stress outdoor cookery for 
summer-time meals, as prepared by 
Paula Owen, ASPC “chief home econo- 
mist.” 


In line with the summer season, the 
ASPC is producing a full-color recipe 
folder entitled “Outdoor Taste Adven- 
tures with Lamb.” The new folder in- 
cludes such recipes as sirloin steaks, 
lamburgers, shish kebab, loin chops and 
rolled shoulder and gives additional 


tips on outdoor cooking. 


The Council’s film, “Let’s Have 
Lamb,” was shown to 295 audiences 
during March, with a total attendance 
of 22,013. The accumulated viewer total 
for February and March presently 
stands at 41,491. 

During May and continuing into June, 
radio station KPIX, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, in co-operation with the ASPC, 
is sponsoring a lamb recipe contest for 
its listeners. 

Daily prizes consist of a set of lamb 
herb spices, while the winner of the 
best recipe of the week is awarded a 
skewer set for barbecuing. 


To help launch another big lamb push in the San Francisco Bay area, the ASPC, 
in cooperation with the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, distributed lamb chops to 
key retailers. Einar Fredricksen, vice president in charge of meat overations for 
Littleman’s stores in San Francisco, is shown above receiving his gift from Fran 
Brewer (left) and Kay Murphy O’Flynn, home economists for the ASPC and the 


Call-Bulletin. 
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California Ram Sale Prices Drop 


RICES at the 38th annual California 

Ram Sale sagged 15 percent from 
those of 1957, apparently reflecting the 
late April and early May downturn in 
the spring lamb market. 

However, 1958 prices still remained 
some 31 percent above those paid in 
1956. 

A total of 1,700 rams and ewes went 
on the auction block May 5 and 6 at 
the State Fairgrounds in Sacramento, 
bringing an average price of $114. The 
average price paid in 1957 was a solid 
$134, while the 1956 average was a 
scant $87. 

Corriedales Lead 

For the second consecutive year, 
Corriedales led the sale averages, with 
63 head of rams and ewes selling at an 
average price of $139. Corriedales 
averaged almost $173 in 1957, but were 
only $67 in 1956. 

Second in 1958 prices for whitefaced 
breeds were 34 Rambouillet rams which 
averaged $128. 

Another $128 average for 887 head of 
Hampshires was the top for blackfaced 
breeds. Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds 
followed in the blackfaced division, 





Merino Ewe Fleece 
Tops California Show 


HE grand champion award of the 

25th annual California Wool Show 
was presented to Mailliard Ranch for a 
Merino ewe fleece. The ranch is owned 
by Mrs. J. W. Mailliard, Jr., Yorkville, 
California. 

Mrs. Mailliard received the $1,500 
solid silver Sheraton-Palace Hotel tro- 
phy for the top-rated fleece. 

The fleece also won the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
trophy when it was selected ‘most val- 
uable fleece from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint.” In addition, the fleece was 
named heaviest estimated clean weight 
fleece and best ewe fleece from a flock 
of 350 or more ewes. 

Reserve champion award, as well as 
the outstanding ram fleece trophy, was 
won by a Rambouillet fleece owned by 
C. Whitbeck and Son, Wellington, Ne- 
vada. The Whitbeck fleece was also 
declared champion fleece from the state 
of Nevada. 

A Corriedale ewe fleece from the 
Leslie and Lee Crane Ranch, Santa 
Rosa, California, was selected outstand- 
ing ewe fleece from a flock of less than 
350 ewes and top fleece in the “Cor- 
riedale Special.” 


June, 1958 


with 74 head bringing an average of 
$123. 

Topping the 1958 sale was a thick, 
heavy - boned Hampshire ram _ that 
brought $975 from R. D. Collins and 
Sons, Walnut Grove, California. The 
ram was consigned by Mabel Liskey 
Henzel’s Lost River Ranch, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 

Second high seller of the sale was 
another Hampshire ram consigned by 
R. W. Hogg and Sons, Salem, Oregon. 
The ram sold on a bid of $825 from 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon. 

Top Pen Sales 

Hampshires also placed first in pen 
sales. The top pen was consigned by 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore- 
gon. The pen of three rams brought 
$210 each from Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, 
California. Another pen of 15 Hubbard 
rams, as well as a pen of 10 rams con- 
signed by D. P. MacCarthy and Son, 
Salem, Oregon, hit the $200 mark. 

Leslie and Lee Crane, Santa Rosa, 
California, breeders, bought both the 
champion and reserve champion Corrie- 
dales of the presale Corriedale show. 
Gene Wood, Laclede, Missouri, col- 
lected $450 for his top-ranked ram, 
while Art King, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
received $425 for the reserve champion. 

Winfield Montgomery III, Lockeford, 
California, topped the sales in the Suf- 
folk division for the second consecutive 
vear. The Montgomery ram brought 
$525 from Carl Thomas, San Luis 
Obispo, California. 

Interest Stays High 

With the price of replacement sheep 
continuing on a strong level, the inter- 
est in Rambouillets was once again 
high. Top money in this division was 
$300 paid by Ospital Bros., Linden, Cal- 
ifornia, to Nielson Sheep Co., Ephraim, 
Utah, for the prize Nielson ram. 

The high selling Columbia ram was 
purchased for $175 by the University 
of California College of Agriculture 
from Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

High selling and second high selling 
rams in the Southdown division were 
both consigned by Eldon Riddell, Inde- 
pendence, Oregon. The top ram brought 
$315 from Severa Wilford, Jr., Cotati, 
California, while the other brought $200 
from California Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 

A. T. Spencer, Wilton, California, the 
only consignor of Romeldales, sold his 
top ram to H. E. Pinkham, Glenn, Cali- 
fornia. The sale was sponsored by the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
with Howard Brown, Bob Howard and 
Lawson Howland wielding the auction- 
eer’s gavel. 





CALIFORNIA RAM SALE AVERAGES 





1958 1957 
Ave. Ave. 

Breed Number Price Number Price 
HAMPSHIRES 

Stud rams 26 $279 23 $347 

Range rams 829 125 74) 148 

Ewes 32 83 31 91 
Breed Average 887 128 795 152 
SUFFOLKS 

Stud rams 25 199 25 205 

Range rams 452 85 473 109 

Ewes 35 74 29 80 
Breed Average 512 89 527 112 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 
CROSSBREDS 74 123 80 133 
COLUMBIAS 

Stud rams 5 135 5 214 

Range rams 54 92 44 123 

Ewes 9 74 18 51 
Breed Average 68 93 67 111 
RAMBOUILLETS 

Stud rams 2 198 3 375 

Range rams 32 123 22 114 
Breed Average 34 128 25 145 
ROMELDALES 14 83 19 69 
SOUTHDOWNS 

Range rams 35 124 27 123 

Ewes 13 83 13 105 
Breed Average 48 114 40 117 
CORRIEDALES 

Stud rams* 21 198 6 318 

Range rams 35 101 22 153 

Registered ewes” 3 213 . ‘a 

Ewes 4 98 4 68 
Breed Average 63 139 32 173 





“Indicates sheep sold in special Western District Sale, 
held in conjunction with the California Ram Sale. 


King Wins 5th Straight 


Far West Championship 


“ING, one of the nation’s outstanding 
working sheep dogs, won the Far 
Western International Sheep Dog Trials 
for the fifth consecutive year, May 4, 
at Sacramento, California. 

King, who has also been in the motion 
picture limelight of late for his role in 
“The Proud Rebel,” scored 44 of a pos- 
sible 50 points to gain the victory. 

The dog, owned by Charles Null, Dix- 
on, California, surprised some of his 
critics, who thought movie-life had 
made him “soft,” by scoring the victory 
over the toughest competition in years. 
The steady performance gave the Bor- 
der Collie a 7.5 point edge over his near- 
est competitor and top prize money of 
$150. 

Blanco, owned by Bill Hosselkus, 
Davis, California, took second place on 
the strength of a 36.5 point perform- 
ance. Third place went to Hazel, a 14- 
month old pup owned by M. C. Farwell, 
Tangent, Oregon. 

First and second place honors in the 
junior division were both taken by dogs 
owned by Mr. Farwell. 

One of the largest crowds in recent 
years viewed the trials which were held 
in conjunction with the California Ram 
Sale. The event was sponsored by the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
in cooperation with the California 
Sheep Dog Society. 
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Members of Wool Bureau Board of Directors: From left, Dr. Jan H. Moolman 
chairman, South African Wool Board; J. K. Sexton, president, American Wool 
Council; T. G. Carter, chairman of the Australian Wool Bureau, and of the 
Executive of the International Wool Publicity and Research Fund; E. S. Mayer 
Sonora, Texas, retiring board chairman; Harry J. Wardell, chairman, New 
Zealand Wool Board, and new chairman of Wool Bureau board; H. K. P. Wood 
chairman, International Wool Secretariat; G. Norman Winder, president, Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council and newly elected member of Wool Bureau board 
R. G. Lund, New Zealand member, International Wool Secretariat; and Max 


F. Schmitt, Wool Bureau president. 


President Don Clyde of the National Wool 


Growers Association was not present when this picture was taken. 


ASPC Starts Wool Program 


N industry-wide campaign to promote 

American-made wool products was 
launched at a meeting in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in early May by the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council and 
Roberts 8S. Taplinger Associates, Inc., 
public relations firm. 

The program, according to a Tap- 
linger release, will join the efforts of 
both wool growers and wool manufac- 
turers in an effort to bolster the sag- 
ging wool industry. 

The release pointed out that the en- 
tire industry has been hard hit since 
shortly after World War II and that 
its problems spring from a variety of 
causes. 

The report explains that there is 
growing competition from foreign 
products, particularly those of Japan, 
“which sell for 85 cents to $1 less per 
yard than popular domestic fabrics.” 
The wool products of Italy, Great Brit- 
ain and other European countries also 
offer stiff competition, it was pointed 
out. 


Inroad Troubles 


“Inroads made by newer synthetic 
fibers, notably in men’s tropical suits, 
sportswear, outerwear and women’s and 
girls’ coats” also have weakened the 
industry’s position,” the release contin- 
ues. 

“Over 200 American mills have gone 
out of business in the last decade. Em- 
ployment is off 50 percent in the same 
period. Yet, despite lower prices, cur- 
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tailed working schedules are the order 
of the day,” Taplingers state. 

The long-range plan to bolster the 
industry will include an information 
service and promotion program devel- 
oped by Taplingers, in cooperation with 
the ASPC. 


Bicentennial Celebration 


Highlight of the campaign will be a 
nationwide celebration of the wool in- 
dustry’s bicentennial in 1960, while 
other major plans include the estab- 
lishment of competitions for American 
designers in American wool products 
and large-scale motion picture and tel- 
evision promotions. 

Still other important projects include 
comprehensive service and information 
campaigns in stores throughout the 
country as well as national observance 
of an American Wool Week. 

The program is aimed at a variety 
of groups, including consumers, retail- 
ers, designers, garment manufacturers, 
trade groups, educational groups, 
church groups, social groups and the 
general public 

It is designed to stimulate interest in 
American-made wool products among 
consumers and interest in American 
wool fabrics in fashion fields. 

A public awareness of the excellent 
quality of American wools as well as 
the importance of the industry to na- 
tional economy and defense are also to 
be brought about through the program. 


W. B. Inaugurates 


Promotion Effort 


( N May 9, the Wool Bureau simul- 
taneously announced plans to begin 
the “largest wool promotion in history” 
and the election of new officers and 
members to the board of directors. 
that all 
grow 
have 
cam 


directors announced 
of the industry 
mills and others 
the mammoth 


Bureau 
segments wool 
dealers, 
forces in 


ers, 
joined 
paign. 

It was also made known 
Bureau had substantially 
appropriations to finance the plan. 


the 


that 
expanded 
Research activities into the qualities 
and easy care of wool fabrics would be 
stepped up in laboratories in the United 
States, England, Australia and other 
countries, the Bureau announced. 


All-out Support 


Advertising, sales promotion and 
training, and informational activities 
will also receive larger appropriations 
under the program, as well as “‘vigorous 
support” from the entire industry. 

Harry J. Wardell, chairman of the 
New Zealand Wool Board, was elected 
chairman of the Wool Bureau board. He 
succeeds E. S. Mayer, Sonora, Texas, 
who remains on the board as a member. 

G. Norman Winder of Denver, Colo- 
rado, chairman of the board and pres- 
ident of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, was elected a director of the 
Wool Bureau board. 


Others Elected 


Those re-elected include Mr. Wardell ; 
Mr. Mayer; Don Clyde of Heber City, 
Utah, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association; J. K. Sexton of 
Willows, California, president of the 
American Wool Council; H. K. P. Wood, 
chairman of the International Wool Sec- 
retariat; T. G. Carter, chairman of the 
Australian Wool Bureau and chairman 
of the Executive of the International 
Wool Publicity and Research Fund; Dr 
Jan H. Moolman, chairman of the South 
African Wool Board, and R. G. Lund, 
New Zealand member of the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat. 

Mr. Wood was also re-elected chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Other 
committee members include Mr. Lund, 
Mr. Mayer and Mr. Winder. 

Max F. Schmitt continues as presi- 
dent of the Wool Bureau, while Felix 
J. Colangelo remains secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Agency Suspensions Reported 


A one-year suSpension of the Packers 
‘4% and Stockyards Act registration of 
Nathan Miller, vice president and head 
packer-buyer for the Union Packing 
Company at Los Angeles, California, 
yas announced on April 25, 1958 by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A one-year suspension of the regis- 
tration of the Los Angeles Livestock 
Company, and a five-months suspension 
of the registration of the Stanley Mar- 
tin Livestock Commission Company, Los 
Angeles, California, also were = an- 
nounced. 

The suspension of the Los Angeles 
Livestock Company’s registration runs 
actively for the first five months, with 
the remaining seven months held in 
abeyance for two years. 

The various suspensions grew out of 
P.& S. Act violation charges contained 
in orders of inquiry USDA issued in 


Conservation Reserve 


Reported Up by USDA 


( VER four million acres of cropland 
were offered for contracts under the 
1958 Conservation Reserve of the Soil 
Bank through the close of this year’s 
signup on April 15, according to pre- 
liminary reports received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture from State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation (ASC) committees. These re- 
ports are subject to revision later. 

The reports showed an increase of 
743,000 acres over the 3.3 million acres 
reported signed as of March 28. 

The four million acres offered under 
the program are covered in 64,572 ap- 
plications for contracts, to become 
effective this year, which farmers have 
signed with USDA through county ASC 
committees. 

For carrying out soil and water con- 
servation practices and wildlife habi- 
tat improvement measures on the land 
to be taken out of production under the 
contracts, these farmers would earn up 
to 80 percent of the cost of establishing 
such practices. If they remain in com- 
pliance with the program, they will 
receive annual rental payments each 
of the years their contracts are in 
force. 

The acreage reported for the 1958 
Conservation Reserve is in addition to 
about 6.5 million acres put in the pro- 
gram by 89,266 farmers during 1956 
and 1957. 
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August and November 1957. All re- 
spondents admitted to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary and consented to the 
issuance of cease and desist orders and 
suspension of registrations. 

USDA charged that Nathan Miller 
and the Los Angeles Livestock Com- 
pany engaged in fraudulent and decep- 
tive practices, and kept false records 
to conceal their operations. Numerous 
cattle transactions are cited in which 
it was charged that Mr. Miller and Stan- 
ley Martin (principal owner and stock- 
holder of the Los Angeles Livestock 
Company) engaged in secret and fraud- 
ulent speculative operations. 

Similar charges were made against 
the Stanley Martin Livestock Commis- 
sion Company; also that this respond- 
ent assisted Stanley Martin and his son, 
Richard Martin to engage in speculative 
dealer operations. 


Utah Agencies Triumph 
in Intrastate Freight Case 


| ee Utah Public Service Commission 


and the Utah Citizens Rate Asso- 
ciation won a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision on May 19, which may have 


far-reaching effects on _ intrastate 
freight rates. 

It has been customary for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve 
increases in intrastate freight rates in 
line with those granted on an interstate 
basis, when it is shown that operating 
costs within the State justify such an 
increase. 

After the ICC granted the general 15 
percent increase in 1952, they approved 
a similar increase in Utah’s rates. The 
Utah agencies mentioned above opposed 
this increase and took the matter to 
court. In 1956, a three-man Federal 
District Court in Salt Lake City sus- 
tained ICC’s action. Now the U. S. 
Supreme Court has reversed the deci- 
sion of the lower court and sent the 
case back to the ICC because there is 
“no positive evidence that the relative 
cost of intrastate traffic was as great 
as that of interstate shipment.” 

The decision opens the way for ship- 
pers in Utah to collect around 3.6 mil- 
lion dollars, which represents’ the 
difference between the rates prior to 
the application of the 15 percent inter- 
state increase and the present rates on 
traffic moving within Utah’s boundar- 
1es. 


Wyoming Specialist 
Gives “Tick Tips’ 


hare most convenient time for control- 

ling sheep ticks in Wyoming is after 
shearing, according to R. E. Pfadt, Wyo- 
ming University entomologist. 

Of the three ways to do the job 
spraying, dipping, or dusting—dipping 
and dusting are most effective. Mr. 
Pfadt recommends using rotenone, lin- 
dane, or toxaphene for dipping; 1% 
percent dieldrin for dusting; lindane, 
toxaphene, or malathion for spraying. 

Wyoming wool growers prefer to dust 
sheep for ticks because this method is 
easy, rapid, and effective. A _ single 
dusting of shorn sheep with 1% per- 
cent dieldrin will eradicate a tick in- 
festation. 


Sound Recommendations 


To make sheep dusting simple and 
effective, Mr. Pfadt recommends: 

1. Use a 14% percent dieldrin dust 
made especially for sheep—not crops. 
Dust for sheep should contain pyrophyl- 
lite as the inert filler and two percent 
light motor oil to reduce fluffiness. 
Check for these ingredients with your 
dealer. 

2. Do not apply excessive rates of 
dust as this will stop sheep from pass- 
ing through the chute. Rates of 2.5 to 
3 pounds per minute are sufficient. 

3. Concentrate sheep in the panel 
chute, squeeze pen, and adjacent sec- 
tion of the corral before starting the 
duster engine. 


Avoid Head Winds 


4. Do not run sheep against the wind 
because dense olouds of dust will form 
in the chute and stop the sheep. Set 
chutes in the open, away from build- 
ings, so the wind will blow excess dust 
away from operators and sheep in the 
chute. Wind blowing in the direction 
sheep are moving in the chute is best, 
but a cross wind will do. 

5. Keep sheep moving in one direc- 
tion. If sheep turn after passing 
through the dusting chute and gather 
near the corral of undusted sheep, the 
latter will often break away trying to 
join those ouside. 

6. Keep sheep moving without breaks 
in the line. Sheep pass through a dust- 
ing chute readily when trailing one an- 
other closely. 

7. Be sure to dust all sheep—lambs, 
ewes, and bucks—for a clean-up of 
ticks. Isolate and treat newly bought 
sheep before putting them in a treated 
flock. 

—Department of Agricultural 
Information 
University of Wyoming 
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Domestic Wool Market 
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May 23, 1958 


HERE is a better tone to the domes- 

tic wool market. This feeling may 
not have penetrated into the producing 
areas because it isn’t evidenced in a big 
upturn in prices. Eastern trade papers, 
however, have made that statement. 
Factors causing this improved tone are 
listed as firming of Australian markets, 
the better top market and—most inter- 
esting of all—the firm position taken 
by domestic growers. 

The Daily News Record of May 19, 
said: “Domestic wool prices firmed last 
week despite the lack of a major buying 
movement. This stemmed from two 
major factors. One was that many 
growers were strongly resisting bid 
prices and instead of selling were hold- 
ing or consigning their wools. 

“Another was that much of the lighter 
shrinking wool had been moved and 
growers wanted the same prices for the 
heavier wools that they or others re- 
ceived for the lighter clips.” 

On May 19, according to the Daily 
News Record, “wool top moved at a 
moderately active pace during the past 
week with prices again moving higher. 

“Topmakers today are going over 
their price lists to again increase prices. 
This stems from firmer prices in the 
western wool markets and in Australia. 
Topmakers reluctantly admit they have 
had to raise their sights a little in order 
to get the growers to sell. However, they 
are puzzled as to what has firmed the 
domestic wool market.” 

In this connection, the Commercial 
Bulletin of May 17 said: “United States 
grower resistance to lower wool prices 
for 1958 wools, coupled with what 
informed trade sources called a need 
for some short covering on the part of 
topmakers, especially in medium wools, 
provided the domestic wool market gen- 
erally with a firmer price structure this 
week. New clips continued to move 
steadily in places where they were put 
up, and growers often got more money 
for the wools than they have in recent 
weeks.” 

The above statement would indicate 
some increase in mill demand. The 
hand-to-mouth buying policy followed 
for so long may prove to be a mistake. 
Sometimes such a policy doesn’t work 
out well. This fact was mentioned by 
President Eisenhower in his address 
before the American: Management As- 
sociation in New York the evening of 
May 20. 
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: Greets ‘Improved Tone’ 


If the general economic condition 
improves as is now indicated, it may 
be that wool prices will advance. Wool 
and cotton are among the few agricul- 
tural products that have not shared in 
the recent farm price improvement. 
This is, no doubt, due to the fact that, 
while people can do without clothes, 
they must eat. As the recession clears 
up, consumer attention 
turned to the need to replenish their 
wardrobes. 


will again be 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA: 


As high as 50 cents has been paid for 
some California wools. Some 12,000 
fleeces of 64’s, with a little 62’s, staple 
wool brought that price on May 5. The 
bulk of the 12 months’ wool in Willows, 
Glenn County, has been sold at 45 cents 
per pound, some selling for less and 
some as high as 50 cents. Close to 
30,000 fleeces were reported sold in Cal- 
ifornia the first part of May in a range 
from 30 to 50 cents per pound, includ- 
ing 15,000 light-shrinking fine 12 
months’ ewe wool at 50 cents; 4,000 half 
blood fleeces at 41 cents; 3,800 fine 
fleeces at 40 to 44 cents; and 5,000 
fleeces of lamb wool at 30 cents. 

The California 
May 13 reports 


Livestock News of 
numerous individual 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


WEEK ENDING MAY 23, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


% 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.10 

*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.05 
Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 1.00 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing. 


Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. French Combing.... 8! 19 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 85— .95 46 
*Ave. French Combing 85— .90 47 
*Low-quarter Blood: 85— .90 41 
*Common & Braid 80— .85 40 


-1.20 56 
1.10 55 


1.05 


ORIGINAL 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.05 1.15 57 
1.00—1.10 59 


BAG TERRITORY 


$ .49— .53 
50 


46 of 18 
45 f 49 
50 53 43 
48 a 42 


WOOLS (1) 


45— 49 59 A3— 4 
41— 45 61 39— 43 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.. 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.. 
*8 Months (1” and over)... 
*Fall (%” and over).............. 


1.20 54 
115 55 
1.10 57 
1.10 55 
- 95 56 


55 58 .48— 50 62 .44— 46 
52 59 .45— 47 63. «41 42 
AT 61 Al 43 65 .37 B39 
50 58 .44— 46 61 .41— .43 
40— 42 59 .387— 39 62 .34— .36 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 
heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 
various shrinkages quoted. 


*Estimated price. Wo sale reported. 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. ( : 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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sales at around 421% cents. The Fed- 
eral-State Market News Service on May 
17 stated that California was quiet with 
a big part of the wool being stored in 
warehouses in anticipation of an ad- 
vance in prices. 


COLORADO: 


In the Craig area around 11,000 
fleeces were reported sold early in May 
at $1.05, clean basis. 


IDAHO: 


The volume of wool moving in Idaho 
is very light. The first two weeks of 
May, the Lemhi Pool of about 13,000 
fleeces, sold for 40.69 cents. The Parma 
Pool of some 200,000 pounds, brought 
39.15 cents. This pool is reported as 
normally being one of the top selling 
pools of the State. Range clips in the 
eastern part of Idaho were reported 
moving at 40 to 42 cents. Several small 
range clips sold from 371% to 40 cents. 
Up to this date, about 2,500,000 pounds 
of the 1958 Idaho clip has been sold. 


MONTANA: 


In the Dillon area, about 20,000 
fleeces of 12 months’ wools of mixed 
grades, mostly shorn but some unshorn, 
have moved in a 40- to 41-cent price 
range. These wools are reported as very 
light shrinking. 


NEVADA: 


Some 64’s wool from Elko was re- 
ported sold late in April at 44 cents a 
pound. 


NEW MEXICO: 

A sale of 575,000 pounds in the Pecos 
Valley at 35 to 45 cents, mostly 38 to 
39 cents, grease basis, was made during 
the week ending May 2. In the Roswell 
area, around 800,000 pounds brought 36 
to 40 cents, and another 200,000 pounds, 
33 to 42 cents. 

Around 150,000 pounds from the 1957 
clip was reported sold at 28 to 33 cents 
per pound during the week ending 
May 9. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


The carryover of unsold wool from 
1957 at Hafner Wool Warehouse at 
Newell, totaling around 3% million 
pounds, was sold in April to qualify for 
the 1958 incentive payment. The sale 
was made to an eastern mill, original 
bag, at clean prices averaging $1 per 
pound. Grease prices were determined 
by core test. {ndividual clips varied 
considerably as to grade, but the bulk 
of the wool averaged 60/62’s. The f.o.b. 
Newell grease prices ranged from 37 to 
44 cents per pound. 

An additional volume of about 600,000 
pounds of 1958 wool was also sold at 
Newell in May at clean prices of 97 to 
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98 cents on 12-month clips, also origina! 
bag. 

At a sealed bid sale at Belle Fourche 
on May 13-14, approximately 400,000 
pounds, early shorn 12 months’ wool 
was bid on by a number of topmakers 
and mill representatives. Net grease 
prices ranged from 33 cents to a top 
of 40 cents. Only a portion of the wool 
was actually sold; many of the bids 
were rejected by growers. 

In the fleece sections of South Da- 
kota and the Middlewest generally, 
growers are holding firmly and a tre- 
mendous weight of wool is going into 
the farmer’s barn rather than being 
sold for cash. Some wool is being con- 
signed or pooled. The going price for 
wool in this area until about May 20, 
was 30 cents, at which time prices ad- 
vanced from two to five cents, depend- 
ing on the particular area involved. 
This improvement in price, our re- 
porter states, has made producers feel 
that the bottom may have been reached 
and they are refusing to dump wools 
in quantity at the present time. 
TEXAS: 

Texas wools are moving steadily as 
shorn. Early in the month some original 
bag, bulk fine staple and good French 
combing 12 months’ wool was purchased 
at $1.10 to $1.15, clean basis, landed 
Boston. From 45 to 47 cents, grease 


MU 
Animal disease report 


During the calendar year’ 1957, 


scrapie was diagnosed in 12 sheep 


flocks: one in West Virginia, two in 
Illinois, three in Indiana, one in Mich- 
igan, one in Utah, three in California 
and one in Alabama. 

Bluetongue was found in 167 flocks: 
two in Nevada, seven in Utah, five in 
Arizona, 52 in California, six in Colo- 
rado, three in New Mexico and 92 in 
Texas. 

Seabies was found in 667 flocks in 24 
States including South Dakota (11 
Texas (four), and Wyoming (four 
Scabies was also found in 168 lots of 
sheep at stockyards under federal in- 
spection. 

The March 1958 report from the An- 
imal Disease Eradication Division of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
showed clean slates for scrapie and 
bluetongue, but 101 outbreaks of scabies 
in 14 States including one in South 
Dakota were shown. This disease was 
found in 35 flocks in Illinois, 13 in Ohio, 
and 31 in Iowa. From one to three cases 
were diagnosed in New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Arkansas, Kansas 
and Mississippi. 
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basis, was being paid for 8 months’ 
wool. Clean cost of this wool, landed 
Boston, is estimated at $1 to $1.05. 

During the two middle weeks of May, 
“several million pounds” of wool was 
reported sold by various warehouses 
but no one buyer had taken any large 
accumulation at any one warehouse. 
Prices paid range from 30 cents to 50 
cents per pound. Only the extremely 
light shrinking clips brought the high 
figure. Bulk of the wools were selling 
at 4214 to 47 cents per pound or in the 
middle 40’s. Several sealed bid sales 
have been scheduled for late May and 
early in June. According to reports, 
shearing in some areas has been delayed 
from 10 to 15 days 


UTAH: 


Around 40,000 fleeces in southeastern 
Utah sold at 41°<¢ cents early in the 
month. In the northwestern section, 
around 10,000 fleeces brought 41 to 42 
cents, and a few thousand in the Vernal 
area, 40! cents. There is also a report 
of several thousand fleeces selling at 
midmonth from 39 to 411% cents and 
3,000 at 34 to 35 cents. 


WASHINGTON: 


Very little wool is moving in the 
Northwest apparently. One sale of 
1,600 fleeces in the Ephrata area is 
reported at 40 cents net to the grower. 
A few other unverified sales were re- 
ported from 38 to 43 cents. The bulk 
of the wool has been consigned or sent 
to Portland for storage. 


WYOMING: 


There has been scattered selling of 
wool in most parts of Wyoming. Re- 
ports indicate that wools are extremely 
well grown and coming off at least 2 
percent lighter than last year. On this 
account, it is believed growers are prob- 
ably not reaching the quoted market in 
the prices they are receiving. 

Some 35,000 fleeces of Rawlins wool 
sold at 3614 to 3715 cents. The Star 
Valley Pool at Afton sold at 437% cents. 
Gillette wools are moving at 41 cents 
for the larger clips and 38 to 40 cents 
for the small clips. The Douglas clips 
are selling mostly in a range of 40 to 41 
cents. One clip from that area, how- 
ever, sold at 45 cents. This clip is re- 
ported as exceptionally fine and half 
blood wool which probably will not 
shrink over 50 percent. A Cokeville 
clip is reported sold at 37 cents. At 
Laramie, 3,000 fleeces brought 341% 
cents, and 6,600 fleeces at Casper sold 
at $1.08, clean basis. 

Some Wyoming wool has gone on con- 
signment, it is reported, but the major 
portion of the early shorn wools have 
either been sold or are stored at home 
and in Wyoming warehouses. 
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Marketing Study Reveals Special 
Sales Advantages, Helpful Tips 


by W. Y. FOWLER and A. L. ESPLIN* 


HERE are three major outlets for 

lambs. 

The producer may choose to sell on 
a terminal public market, with a com- 
mission firm acting as his agent. Such 
a market sells livestock five days a 
week, with most of the lambs being sold 
on Mondays. The habit of heavy Mon- 
day runs developed when most of the 
lambs were shipped via rail. 

Producers may choose to market 
lambs through auction markets. <Auc- 
tions have increased because of the 
change in methods of transportation 
and a desire on the producer’s part to 
have a greater voice in the sale of his 
animals. 

The old method of selling on the farm 
by private treaty, either for immediate 
delivery or on a forward contract, is 
still used. It is popular with the larger 
operators. 

Lamb marketing is highly seasonal 
due to management practices. More and 
more lambs are being marketed through- 
out the vear due to increased lamb 
feeding and earlier lambing for spring 
and summer markets. 

Farmers today are dealing with sales- 
men and buyers who specialize in lamb 
trading. Sale is usually made on the 
basis of live weight, with the weights 
being determined on Government in- 
spected scales. 

Special sales are considered as those 
sales held on a specified prearranged 
day at an auction or a terminal public 
market. They may be sponsored by a 
county livestock association, a cooper- 
ating group of producers, or the market 
itself, 

There are some advantages for spe- 
cial lamb such as: 

1. Increased numbers of animals 
offered for sale in one place, thus in- 
creasing competition. Buyers are will- 
ing to pay mere for lambs at these sales 
because their expense for “beating-the- 
brush” looking is reduced. 

2. Providing lambs of a known qual- 


sales, 


*W. Y. Fowler, Livestock Marketing Spe- 
cialist, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon and A. L. Esplin, Animal Husbandry 
Department, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, 
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ity and uniform size. Feeders can buy 
the kind of lambs they want because 
special sales are doing a better job of 
sexing, grading an weighing. Sexing 
is done to encourage sales of quality 
ewe lambs for replacement. 

3. Teaching producers the importance 
of good breeding and management pro- 
grams. The producer can see the kind 
of lambs most desired by the buyers. 

In order to collect information on the 
marketing of lambs through special 
sales, a survey was made. The data 
were collected by use of personal letters 
sent to appropriate persons at land- 
grant colleges, terminal markets and 
auction sales. Contacts were made ir 
Texas, California, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Indiana and Ore- 
gon. 

The data indicate that 
sales usually have been (1 
sponsored sales, (2) marketing agency 


special lamb 


producer 


sponsored sales, (3) producer sponsored 
terminal markets, and j 

agency sponsored sales at terminal mar- 
kets. 

The special lamb sales sponsored by 
producers usually include the following 
points: 1. Sales were initiated and co- 
ordinated through the State extension 
service. 2. Lambs from each consignor 
were received, graded, branded, weighed 
and pooled with other consignments on 
a grade basis. 3. Complete records were 
kept. 4. Qualified personnel supervised 
grading and record keeping. 5. “Off 
truck weights” were used as selling 
weight with or without a pencil shrink. 
6. A trained auctioneer called the sales. 
7. Settlement was made on a basis of 
the number of pounds of lamb of each 
grade at a price for the grade. 8. Sale 
costs were pro-rated on a percent or per 
head basis. 

Producer sponsored special lamb 
sales were heid at Georgia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Oregon. Two 
successful special lamb sales sponsored 
by auction companies were contacted 
the Brahs Auction Market, Corvallis, 
Oregon and Schene Livestock Auction 
Company, Dixon, California. 

Special lamb sales on the terminal 
public markets by producer groups are 
popular and successful in some areas. 
The Central Oregon Livestock Market- 


sales at 


ing Association, headquartered at 
Prineville, sends pooled shipments to 
North Portland. 

The first lamb pools in the Corn Belt 
started in Clinton County, Ohio, some 
22 or 23 years ago. The first pools in 
Indiana were started in 1939. Other 
pools are in Southwestern Ohio. 

An agency sponsored lamb sale at a 
terminal market is held at San Antonio. 
In this sale individual ownership is 
maintained and lambs are grouped after 
they were sold. 

Much similarity exists among all 
kinds of special lamb sales. The num- 
ber of consignors at these special sales 
is larger than at any one day on a cen- 
tral market. The sales where an accu- 
rate and intelligent job of grading is 
done nets the producer more money 
than he would receive through other 
market outlets. Pooling of ownership 
results in greater ease of handling the 
livestock and gives the buyer a more 
attractive package to bid upon. Weights 
used most frequently are those taken 
as the sheep come off the trucks. 

In five States the auction method was 
used, while three States used the pri- 
vate treaty method for producer spon- 
sored sales. In one sale the auctioneer 
moved from one pen to another. 

The cost of selling varied between 
40 and 50 cents per animal. A penalty 
was made in some sales for uncastrated 
or undocked lambs. The people who 
have had experience with these special 
sales have demonstrated real enthu- 
siasm for this method of selling lambs. 

When a special lamb sale is contem- 
plated, consideration needs to be given 
to: 

1. The legal status of the association. 
Usually cooperative corporations can 
conduct sales while nonprofit corpora- 
tions merely sponsor sales. No associa- 
tion should undertake the handling of a 
commodity, or the construction of a 
market facility, or the handling of 
money until it is a corporation because 
of the great amount of liability. 

2. Determination of facilities needed. 
The facilities for the sale should be con- 
sidered to determine the size of the total 
sale and the number of the individual 
lots of animals that can be held in it 
and sorted in a quick and efficient man- 
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Sales Picture . 


ner. Loading and unloading facilities, 
sorting chutes and scales, should be 
checked rather closely as these are the 
major “bogging down” places in an 
auction. A set of licensed portable 
scales may be useful in weighing small 
lots of sheep. 

3. The employment of a _ qualified 
auctioneer. Money spent on a good 
auctioneer is sometimes the cheapest 
investment, because he can bring with 
him many buyers or many orders for 


lambs. The auctioneer should be con- 
tacted early to avoid conflicts in dates 
and so that the sale committee will 


know how much he will cost. 

4. Determining a closing date for con- 
signments. It should be at least ten 
days ahead of the sale. 

5. Establishment of selling costs and 
policies. One-fourth of the selling 
charge, on a per head basis, should be 
submitted with the consignment. 

6. Establishment of an advertisement 
committee. Advertising should start 
early. 

7. Establishment of a budget. Al! 
items should be budgeted including a 
substantial amount of money for tele- 
phone calls, since money spent for 
telephone calls to prospective buyers 
may be the most profitable method of 
advertising and the most effective in 
terms of attracting buyers. 


&. The use of local advertising. 

9. Establishment of a transportation 
committee. 

10. Health controls. 
should be employed. 

11. A qualified grading committee. 

12. Arrangements for lunch. 

13. Accounting methods. Plans need 
to be made for good methods of account- 
ing and settlement before, during and 
after the sale. If buyers are unknown, 
a letter of credit should be required. 

14. Keeping a mailing list. 

One method of attracting more bid- 
ders to the sale and of getting their 
names is to offer a door prize which 
requires a registration. 

Misunderstanding can usually be 
avoided by having a set of well defined 
sales rules. These rules help to make 
a smoothly operating sale. Rules should 
be available to all interested parties at 
an early date. Sale rules need to include 
the following items: 

1. Specific selling charges including 
total costs with an explanation of the 
consignment fee and instructions as to 
how each is paid and how the costs are 
to be pro-rated. 

2. Instructions on how consignments 
of lambs will be made. These consign- 
ments are usually made on a first come, 
first served basis. 

3. Provide the specific plans for re- 
ceiving, grading, grouping, weighing 
and selling the lambs. 

1. A list of disqualifications. No 


A veterinarian 


Supreme Court Says Rule 10-c Illegal 


HE Denver Union Stock Yard Com- 

pany’s Rule 10-¢ was held illegal by 
a United States Supreme Court decision 
released on April 28, 1958. The Supreme 
Court’s decision upheld a ruling of the 
10th U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Denver which invalidated the regula- 
tion in February, 1957. 

Rule 10-c, first proposed by the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yard Company in 
February, 1955, required that any reg- 
istered market agency at Denver must 
confine its activities to the Denver mar- 
ket on that portion of its receipts 
originating within a designated section 
of Colorado. In other words, it pre- 
vented a commission man from conduct- 
ing country business that routed 
livestock around the Denver market. 

The Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association challenged the regulation 
in a complaint to USDA’s Packers and 
Stockyards Branch. USDA’s solicitor 
upheld the rule. Producers Livestock 
then took the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals which decided in February, 
1957, that the Stock Yard regulation 
was invalid. 
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The Denver Stock Yard Company and 
the USDA carried the case to the U. S 
Supreme Court. That Court’s recent de- 
cision was on a 6-3 basis. Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, in giving the major- 
ity decision, according to press reports, 
said: “The case is as simple to us as 
that of a utility that refuses to sell any 
power to a customer if the customer 
buys any power from a competitor... 
as clear as an attempt by a carrier by 
rail to deny service to one who ships 
by truck.” 

The decision will have widespread 
effect, for it is reported that Rule 10-c 
of the Denver Stock Yard Company had 
been or was to be adopted in some 300 
stockyards throughout the country. The 
Los Angeles Stockyard Company, it is 
said, had adopted the regulation with- 
out any territorial limitation. 

The Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association has followed this case 
through at considerable expense and 
their service to the livesteck industry 
will be generally recognized by its mem- 
bers. 


long-tailed, buck lambs, diseased or 
otherwise reject lambs, should be sold 
in the regular sale. Owners of long- 
tail or buck sheep will have the option 
of returning them home or selling the 
sheep after all other sheep in the sale 
have been sold. No option should be 
offered on diseased lambs. 

5. Definite times when sheep will be 
received on sale day and when the sale 
will begin. 

6. Explanation of grading standards. 

7. Lambs should be sorted and sold 
as nearly as possible into the most mer- 
chantable sized lots. Consideration 
should be given to separate lots for 
blackfaced lambs and for ewe lambs. 





22nd Annual 


RAMBOUILLET 
RAM SALE 








JUNE 24-26 


San Angelo, Texas 
Stud Rams 


Range Rams 


* All rams registered 

* Consigned by top breeders 

* Studs selected by Commit- 
tee 


Sale Starts at 10:00 a.m. June 26th 
Sponsored by: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
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Moderate Market Receipts 


Boost Spring Lamb Prices 


May 23, 1958 
HE advent of a somewhat more mod- 
erate number of spring lambs at 
major terminal markets sent prices 
soaring to near or above prices re- 
ceived before the late April decline. 

However, old crop lamb prices were 
unaffected by the recovery in spring 
lamb prices remaining substantially 
below the peak prices received for old 
crop lambs in mid-April. 

A large majority of California spring 
lambs and almost the entire crop of 
Arizona spring lambs had been moved 
to market by mid-May. Market receipts 
in late May came largely from the 
Texas, New Mexico and southern Col- 
orado areas. The majority of the re- 
ceipts literally “poured” into the Ft. 
Worth market, which received 46 per- 
cent of the entire 12 major market 
receipts for the week ending May 17. 

As a result of the heavy supply, 
prices at Fort Worth failed to register 
the price comeback typical of those re- 
corded at other markets. Spring lamb 
prices at Ft. Worth were still $1 to $2 
below the April high, while old crop 
slaughter lambs were selling at $3 to $6 
below mid-April levels. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs sold at $22 to $25 during May. 
The low price was paid at both Fort 
Worth and Chicago, while the high fig- 
ure was recorded at Denver. The ma- 
jority of prime grade spring lambs at 
both Denver and Omaha received prices 
of from $24 to $24.75. These prices 
compared well with the highs received 
during early April. 

Old crop slaughter lambs sold at 
$17.50 to $22.50 throughout May. The 
low figure was paid at Fort Worth. The 
high price was received at Chicago. 

Sales of good and choice spring 
slaughter lambs were reported in a May 
range of $21 to $24.50, with most offer- 
ings selling at $22.50 to $23. The low 
Fort Worth, while 


was again paid at 
recorded at 


the high of $24.50 
Denver. 

Good and choice old crop slaughter 
lambs brought $16.50 to $22.75 during 
the month. The low price, as was the 
pattern during the month, was at Fort 
Worth, while the high was at Chicago. 
Most old crop sales in this classification 
were around the $19 level. 

Slaughter ewe prices, 


was 


which had 


20 


dipped in late April only to recover in 
early May, once again declined as the 
month progressed. By late May, slaugh- 
ter ewe prices were below what they 
had been since the first of the year. 

Good and choice ewes brought prices 
of $6 to $11 during the month. The 
low was paid at Ogden toward the end 
of May, the high at Omaha on May 1. 
Cull and utility ewes sold for $3 to $9, 
with the low and high recorded at Og- 
den and Omaha, re:pectively. Averages 
for good and choice ewes during May 
ran about $8, while averages for cull 
and utility grades ran near $6.50. 

Very little activity was reported at 
the 12 major markets in feeder lamb 
sales. The only consistent activity was 
at the Fort Worth market, where prices 
on medium to godd grade feeders re- 
mained at $18 to $20 during the entire 
month. The only other market reporting 
feeder lamb sales was Omaha, where 
spotty receipts brought from $18 to $23 
for good and choice feeders. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Sales and contracting of spring lambs 
in Arizona had reached the clean-up 
stage by the first part of May. Early in 
the month, 885 head of mostly choice 
96-pound spring lambs on_ eastern 
slaughter account brought $21, while 


269 head of 80 pound lambs, from the 


same band but in feeder flesh, brought 
$20. No other activity was reported 
during the month. 

CALIFORNIA 


During early May, around 2,500 most- 
ly choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs averaging under 100 pounds sold 
for $20.50 in central California. In the 
same area, choice and prime lambs scal- 
ing over 100 pounds brought $18.50. 

Some 4,000 head of spring lamb 
averaging near 100 pounds sold at $21 
in the Mojave area, while heavier lambs, 
scaling 107-108 pounds sold at $20. In 
the same region, several thousand 
choice and prime lambs weighing up to 
113 pounds went for $18.50 to $19.50 
In some cases there was a stipulation 
that the buyer would pay only for aver- 
age weight up to 105 pounds, with no 
charge for above that limit. 

There were also a couple of strings of 
good and choice spring feeder lambs 
which sold at $20 straight in the Mojave 
region. These lambs’. scaled 90-94 
pounds. Two loads of 77-pound feeders 
brought $20.50 out of second hands. 

In northern California, good to prime 
but mostly choice spring lambs, weigh- 
ing largely 105 pounds and down, were 
sold at $20 to $20.50 for delivery 
through May. There were some mixed 
fats and feeders included in this price 
spread. 

Many spring lambs in the Sacramento 
Valley, which were light or in feeder 
flesh, were being shorn and retained by 
owners for finishing. 

During the week ending May 10, at 
least 50,000 head of good to prime, but 
mostly choice spring lambs 
from $20 to $21.25, with many late sales 
going for $21. Some 900 head choice 
lambs scaling under 100 pounds brought 
$22, while many mixed fats and feeders 
were included in the 50,000 total at $20 


sold for 


to $20.50. 











Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 
Omaha Average Lamb Prices 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


(Spring): 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


1958 


May 17 
245,878 


$23.43 


22.69 24.00 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds . 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


51.80 
51.40 


51.00 
48.70 
45.50 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 


1958 
1,383,000 
485,000 
4,963,000 
1,149,000 


Cattle 
Calves . 


Sheep and Lambs 


1957 
1,499,00 
613,000 
5,000,000 
1,061,000 
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At least three loads of good and 
choice, 74-pound spring feeder lambs 
sold at $20.50 and 300 head, weighing 
55 pounds sold at $18. Several loads of 
good and choice slaughter ewes sold at 
$6, with culls going at $3. 

During the week ended May 17, spring 
lambs were reported stronger, with 211% 
cents per pound paid f.o.b. shipping 
point at Sacramento Valley. One sale 
of lambs out of first hands was reported 
to have been made at 2134 cents a 
pound in the same area. 

At least 14 loads of choice and prime, 
mostly under 100 pounds, spring lambs 
brought $21.50, with a few loads re- 
ported out of second hands at $21.75. 
About 12,000 good and choice, up to 
105-pound lambs sold at $20.50 to $21.25, 
with the average near $21. 

One load of choice and prime, over 
110-pound lambs sold at $19. Another 
1,500 head of mixed fats and feeders 
contracted for $20 to $20.50, with one 
load of good and choice, 105-pound old 
crop slaughter lambs bringing $18. 

A load of cull to good shorn slaughter 
ewes sold for $5. No other verified 
activity was reported during the latter 
part of the month. 

COLORADO 


Fed lambs in northern Colorado were 
in the clean-up stage during the month 
and spring lambs had not yet made a 
large entry in any range sales. 

During the early part of May, 500 
shorn fed lambs of good to choice grade 
and weighing 108 pounds brought $19.75 
in the northern part of the State. By 
the week ending May 10, another 400 
head, scaling 102 pounds brought $20. 

No direct sales of fed lambs were 
reported during the rest of the month. 


IDAHO 


The only sales and contracting activ- 
ity reported in Idaho took place in mid- 


May. Pool lambs were weighed with 
three percent shrink to come off. From 
Minidoka, 1,105 head averaging 99.5 
pounds sold at $21.20; from Aberdeen, 
315 head averaging 102 pounds brought 
$21.35; from Twin Falls, 413 head av- 
eraging 103 pounds went for $21.30; 
from Gooding, 150 head dry lot lambs 
averaging 99 pounds sold at $21.50, and 
60 head grass-fed lambs averaging 99 
pounds sold at $20.50; from Buhl, two 
loads of choice and prime, near 100- 
pound lambs brought $21, and small 
lots of choice and prime, 90-95 pound 
lambs went for $20.50 to $21 on a de- 
livered basis. 

Later, four loads of choice and prime 
95-103 pound spring lambs sold at 
$21.50 to $22, and another load brought 
$21 for delivery at plant. There were 
no further reports from Idaho, though 
it had been expected that lamb move- 
ment in the Gem State would expand 
during the latter part of the month. 
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MONTANA 


In the Fairfield area in early May, 
100 head of mixed whitefaced feeder 
lambs were contracted for fall delivery 
at $23 for ewes and $20 for wethers 
An additional 1,280 head of choice qual- 
ity half blood short-wooled yearling 
ewe lambs, bought in Canada and laid 
down near Browning, contracted for 
immediate delivery at $27.43 per head 

At Helena, some 500 to 700 fine 
wooled whitefaced ewe lambs were con- 
tracted during the week ending May 10 
for September delivery at $24, specified 
at a 40-pound minimum and 65-pound 
average maximum. An additional 1,000 
whitefaced ewe lambs were contracted 
at Miles City for fall delivery at $24. 

During mid-month, approximately 
1,800 mixed ewe and wether lambs from 
whitefaced ewes and Hampshire bucks 
were contracted for September 10 to 25 
delivery at $22 straight in south cen- 
tral Montana. 

Then towards the end of the month, 
around 3,500 head of mixed whitefaced 
lambs were sold for fall delivery in 
northern Montana. Ewe lambs brought 
$22 to $23, while wethers sold at $20 
to $20.50. 

NEW MEXICO 

Early in the month in the southern 
part of the State, some 900 head of 
good and choice three-year-old ewes 
sold for immediate delivery to a Texas 
buyer at $30 per head, and some 600 
head of good solid-mouth ewes moved 
at $12 per hundredweight, fresh shorn, 
for July delivery. Lambs on the solid- 
mouth ewes brought $20 per hundred- 
weight for wethers and $22 for ews 
lambs. 

Also early in the month, 600 shorn 
yearling ewes contracted at $22 per 
head. No other activity was reported. 


OREGON 


Reports from Willamette Valley in 
early May indicate that slaughter lambs, 
mostly choice in grade, sold for $22 to 
$22.50 for delivery at plant. In south- 
central Oregon, 2,100 head of mixed 
ewe and wether spring lambs contracted 
for September delivery at $22, while 
some 1,350 yearling ewes in the Burns 
area were contracted out of wool for 
June delivery at $26. 

Toward mid-month, 1,800 whitefaced 
ewe and wether lambs contracted at $22 
for delivery from September 10 to 20. 
Some 2,000 head of largely whitefaced 
feeders including 400-500 wethers were 
contracted for fall delivery at $20.50. 
A load of choice, 88-pound spring 
slaughter lambs also sold at $23 f.o.b., 
with four percent shrink. An estimated 
6,000 head, mainly in the Roseburg 
area, went for June delivery at $18 to 
$19, with minimum weight of 75 pounds 


and predominantly in slaughter flesh 
An additional 400 Willamette Valley 
spring lambs went for $22 to $22.50 on 
delivered basis. 

During the week ended May 17, 
choice 90-pound spring lambs sold for 
f.o.b., and 800 head Willamette 
Valley lambs went for $20 to $20.50, to 
be delivered at the buying station or 


$22.50, 


plant. 
TEXAS 

There was no reported country sales 
and contracting activity in Texas until 
late in May. During the week ending 
May 23 reports from south and south- 
west areas indicated that 5,000 good 
and choice spring feeder lambs, scaling 
70 to 75 pounds went for June delivery 
at $20, with a couple of cars of mostly 
choice lambs bringing $21. 

Some 1,500 good and choice spring 
feeder lambs sold for immediate deliv- 
ery at $20. An additional 7,000 to 10,000 
good and choice spring feeder lambs 
were contracted for July to September 
delivery at $19 to $20 for mixed lambs 
and $19 straight for wethers. Destina- 
tion on all of the above was the corn- 
belt, with none to three percent shrink 
at the loading point. 


WASHINGTON 


An estimated 400 whitefaced cress- 
bred yearling breeding ewes, scaling 
125 pounds, sold for $28.50 a head for 
June 1 delivery out of the wool. An 
additional 1,275 head of yearling ewes 
also sold on May 15, with 675 black- 
faces, at $22.50 a head and the balance 
whitefaces at $24 a head. The ewes 
averaged 107-108 pounds and were sold 
out of the wool. 

During mid-month numerous small 
lots were sold. Choice 90- to 100-pound 
spring slaughter lambs went for $22.25 
to $22.50, while mixed good and choice 
lambs sold at $21.75. 

An additional 132 head choice 92- 
pound lambs in the Moses Lake Pool 
sold at $23, with a three percent shrink. 
Some 75 head choice 91-pound lambs 
went for $23 with a three percent shrink 
after a short haul and 125 choice 90- 
pound lambs brought $21.50 on a deliv- 
ered at plant basis. 

A truck lot of good and low choice 
shorn slaughter ewes sold for $6 to $7, 
with a four percent shrink. 


WYOMING 


During the first week of May, 2,500 
to 3,000 February lambs, mostly weth- 
ers, were contracted in the Arminto area 
for August delivery at $20. In southern 
Wyoming, toward the end of the month, 
3,000 lambs were contracted for fall 
delivery at $21. 

No other selling or contracting activ- 
ity was reported. 
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from the Wool Bureau: 
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HE appointment of Martha E. Jun- 

german as director of education of 
the Wool Bureau was recently an- 
nounced by Max F. Schmitt, Wool Bu- 
reau president. 

Miss Jungerman, who has been a part- 
time Bureau employe for some time, 
will assume the new position July 1. 
She is presently serving as a consult- 
ant. 

A former teacher and businesswoman, 
Miss Jungerman earned a Bachelor of 
Science degree in vocational home eco- 
nomics from Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College in 1939. She is also 
the holder of a Master of Science degree 
in home economics, which she earned 
at Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1957. 

Between the two degrees, she studied 
at Philadelphia Textile Institute, North 
Carolina State College and the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, England. 

Miss Jungerman has taught vocation- 
al home economics at Hickman County 
High School, Clinton, Kentucky: dis- 
tributive education at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, and color, design 
and fabric identification at Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. 

Her business affiliations have 
with Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, and Glen Raven Mills, New York, 
New York. 


been 


ren- 
Wool 


services 


the 


An outline of current 
dered the wool industry by 
Bureau include: 

1. Helping manufacturers through 
promoting, sponsoring and interpreting 
results of fundamental research into 
the properties of wool fiber. 

2. Assisting in the sale of wool prod- 
ucts at all levels by conducting sales 
training programs, interpreting wool 
labeling regulations and supplying sell- 
ing aids. 

3. Conducting an extensive program 
of consumer advertising which contin- 
ually focuses attention on wool’s 
performance, advantages, investment 
values, and fashion importance. 

4. Providing themes and ideas for 
store-wide and specialized promotions 
which tell the timely story of fashion 
trends and stress wool’s continuing 
fashion importance. 

5. Advising consumers on how to se- 
lect better wool products and how to 
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nothing measures up to Wool 


; 
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care for wool products to insure full 
value. 

6. Distributing home sewing informa- 
tion and conducting an annual home 
sewing contest. 

7. Providing films and brochures to 
help increase the consumer’s knowledge 
of wool. 

8. Doing, in general, whatever is pos- 
sible to provide tools which will facil- 
itate the promotion and sale of wool and 


woolen goods for the entire industry. 


Edward M. Loerke, veteran sales manager in the field 
of transportation seating, has recently been ap- 
pointed Detroit representative of the Wool Bureau. 
He will specialize in wool upholstery for automobiles 


“Miss Wool” Event to Open 
San Angelo Coliseum 


million-dollar San Angelo 
will be opened on Friday, 
August 29, with the National ‘Miss 
Wool” contest. The beautiful new en- 
tertainment and cultural center in the 
West Texas city can seat up to 6,000 
people and has a floor area of 20,000 
square feet. The building will be for- 
mally dedicated Sunday, August 31. 


The 
Coliseum 


new 


Colorado Lists 


Miss Wool Rules 


HE eyes of Texas are upon you! If 

you are a co-ed, having completed 
at least one year of college, wear a size 
12 garment, are between the ages of 18 
and 25 inclusive, unmarried, and be- 
tween 5 feet 4 inches and 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, and are a resident of Colorado, you 
are invited by the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the National Miss 
Wool Committee to represent the woo! 
industry this year, as MISS WOOL OF 
COLORADO in the National Miss Wool 
Contest in San Angelo, Texas. 


Contest officials announeed this 
brand new contest in Colorado recently 
for all co-eds who meet the specified 
requirements. Application blanks may 
be secured by writing to the Colorado 
Miss Wool Committee, 4693 Franklin 
Street, Denver 16, or by contacting your 
local Chamber of Commerce. State fi- 
nalists will be selected from photo 
graphs sent in with your application, 
which must include one full length 
picture in street dress; one full length 
picture in bathing suit; one close-up 
showing profile and one close-up show- 
ing full face of applicant. Co-eds may 
enter the contest personally, or may be 
sponsored by any civic organization or 
college group who wishes to have a rep- 
resentative in the contest. Applications 
must be filled in and postmarked to the 


> 


committee not later than June 8. 


MISS WOOL OF COLORADO se 
lected by the judging committee June 
20 in Denver, from the finalists ap- 
proved, will receive an all expense paid 
round trip via air travel from Denver 
to the “WOOL FIESTA” in San Angelo, 
Texas, for the week of August 24. 
Co-eds from the 13 western wool 
growing States will model garments 
furnished by big name garment manu- 
facturers at festivities during the week. 
MISS WOOL OF 1959 will be selected 
at the Coronation Ball, August 29. She 
will win the honor of serving as the 
representative of the wool industry for 
the following year. She will receive an 
all-wool wardrobe valued at more than 
$4,000 which she will display at leading 
fashion centers in the United States, 
including New York City. She will also 
have the use of a fully equipped, air- 
conditioned Chevrolet during her tenure 
as MISS WOOL OF 1959. 


—Mrs. Mike Hayes, Publicity Director 
Colorado Miss Wool Committee 
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‘Ourz Session . 


(Continued from page 9) 


stores that you have to keep supplied 
with the products that customers want. 
Maybe you have to get out there and 
hustle just a little harder to fill those 
requirements. I just don’t know what 
further comments to make on. that, 
Charlie. 

MR. REDD: Well, I couldn’t help you 
iny. 

MODERATOR RICH: I am sure Mr 
Redd would, if he could. Yes, sir? 

MR. GRANT OXLEY of COLORADO: 
Mr. Rich, what about the packaging of 
imported lamb? 


MODERATOR RICH: What about 
the packaging of imported lamb? 
MR. OXLEY: Maybe I walked in 


where angels fear to tread. 

MODERATOR RICH: I wonder who 
would like to discuss that. Mr. Haydon, 
would you like to discuss it? 

MR. HAYDON: On a sort of personal 
few back I had a little 
something to do in importing some 
lambs and it wasn’t good. 

I, personally, don’t think that in the 


basis, a years 


foreseeable future there’s too much 
worry about having too many lambs 
coming into this country simply be- 


cause foreign companies, as presently 
constituted, cannot prepare lamb the 
Way American housewives want to buy 
it. 

They come in a frozen state. When 
you thaw them out, cut them up and 
put them into the retail market they 
just are not attractive. Since the butch- 
er isn’t behind the counter any more 
and it isn’t attractive, the housewife 
won't pick it up. I wouldn’t worry too 
much about that for awhile. 

If I may say what I think, we are cur- 
rently killing in this country, under 
Federal inspection, about 235,000 lambs 
a week. There is no need for any big 
sales to be put on around the country. 

If we had products coming to the 
market which moved each and every 
week in the retail market in a normal 
fashion, we could kill 325,000 or 350,000 
lambs and not have to put on any big 
sales. But once we get big peaks, it’s 
got to move. We go to Safeway and all 
the rest of them—it’s got to move. 

That happened last September. I sold 
one chain 6,500 lambs through my own 
company. They’ over-estimated the 
market of what they could sell. From 
others, I understand that they ran sales 
which totaled about 28,000 lambs. But 
they over-estimated what would be 
picked up and for the two weeks fol- 
lowing that I couldn’t sell them one 
lamb. 

So here was an outfit which over- 
estimated what they could do. They 
had lambs carried over; the market 


went down; and where could we go? 
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As Mr. Redd says, when you’re in the 
lamb business you either sell them o1 


smell them. 

MR. SHAW: Could I make one more 
remark to Charlie? 

MODERATOR RICH: Go ahead. 

MR. SHAW: On this matter of saying 
that if we can buy those lambs for such 
and such a figure we will put on a pro- 
motion, I just wanted to make sure 
that you understand that is not the way 
we buy our lambs. 

The packers offer us the product at 


their prices, and when we’ve bought 
livestock we bought it the same way. 
What we buy is at the supplier’s price 


and if our suppliers have a better place 
to go, I am sure they go elsewhere. 

On this question of concentration of 
buying power, I want to point out also 
that this is not some new development. 
So far as the the United 
States Census Bureau are concerned, all 
corporate chains in 1938, with 10 or 
more stores, were doing 37 percent of 
the retail food business. In 1956, all 
corporate chains with 10 or more stores 
were still doing 37 percent of the retail 
food business. 

So far as Safeway in California is 


records of 


concerned, we are not as big in terms 
of our share of that market as we were 


20 years ago. This is not something 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 29: “Miss Wool’ Contest: San Angelo, Texas. 
January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 


Conventions and Meetings 


July 8: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

July 23-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salida, Colorado. 


August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

October 29-31: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen’s Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Convention, 


Sales 
June 24-26: Rambouillet Ram Sale, San Angelo, 
Texas. 
August 1-2: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, Yakima, 


Washington. 
August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 
September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
September 24: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders, Inc. 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
September 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 
Shows 
October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 
January 16-24, 1959: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


HA 





this concentration of buying 
power that has been referred to. 

MR. REDD: I am sure you don’t in- 
tend to give the impression that the 
independent grocer is holding his own: 
that is, that the number of corner gro- 
cery men, let’s say, in the 20’s who are 
now selling are selling the same 
centage of the total of the groceries as 


tney ald. 


new 


pner- 


You have to take into account IGA 
and AG, which are members of a chain 
And if you add that to A & P and Safe- 
way, I think will that 
probably tt percent of the total distri- 


you discover 
bution is in the hands of chains. 

That percentage is going up and uj 
and the independent grocer who really 
has to observe the severe and rigorous 
laws of supply and demand is shrink- 
getting at, Seth, is 
use of your tremen- 


The point I am 
at vou folks. bec a 
buving power, can take it or leave 


Now . 


when you say you buy at the 
packer’s price, that’s true. But if you 
don’t want to pay the price you just 
stay away and say, “I can’t handle i 


that way,” although you may know that 
it’s a fair price on the cost basis of the 
raw products plus the cost of killing. 

desire. 


MR. SHAW: We have no 
Charlie, for a lower price. However, 
if we figure the market ought to be 


lower based on heavier supplies coming 
to market, we would not rush in to buy 
up our supplies. We want to have buy- 
ers with sufficient judgment to know 
it’s going to be lower or higher because 
of the supply that’s coming. 


MODERATOR RICH: Mr. Shaw. 
would you have separate figures on 
your percentage of meats that the 


chains sell and particularly the percent- 
age of lamb? There could be a very 
great variance in the percentage of 
your lamb in any one territory and the 
total percentage of your sales. 

You brought that out pretty much by 
the figures you presented us in your 
panel discussion in regard to the 
pounds of lamb sold based on every 
$1,000 sold in the various areas. I won- 
dered what your percentage on the meat 
was in some areas. 

MR. SHAW: If you take all meats, 
there wouldn’t be too much variation. 
It’s a surprising thing that all retailers 
will show just about 24.5 to 25.5 percent 
of sales for meat. So, as far as total 
meat is concerned, they will all run 
pretty close. 

Some of them are much higher in beef 
than others; some are much higher in 
poultry than others; some are higher in 
lamb than others. But as to the total, 


there is not too much difference in dif- 
ferent areas. 

MODERATOR RICH: Any man who 
gets a fine position with a big firm like 
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‘Ouiz Session 


It's LAMB TIME” all around the calendar 


Many people seem to think that lamb is available only during —_ ‘ed Safeway has to know something. He 
the early months of the year. Nothing could be farther from if (REE, just doesn’t get it any other way. This 
the truth. Cau ele oN pw is not the first time that the representa- 
New and improved production methods now assure supplies of ; tives of food stores have been con- 
uniform and tender lamb the year around. Now pon can enjoy PALL hp, fronted with such questions. 
the best of lamb all four seasons. , > “TT This is rather a simple observation 
. “YP on my part. They put themselves in a 
position where they can say, “We buy 
the meat; let the other fellows price 
it 

I suspect that packers who sell it like 
to find themselves in that same position. 
Theoretically, that’s entirely true. 

My common sense tells me there has 
to be an agreement on price. There isn’t 
any meat sold unless the representa- 
tives of the particular chain or partic- 
ular retail house say: “‘Yes, so it’s his 
price.” I think, over a period of time, 
there might be things we could success- 

WI fully quarrel about with the chain 
, stores. I think they are wise enough to 
want to keep the producers in business. 

I think it is very helpful for us to get 
these things over to Mr. Shaw and to 
the other people. I am wondering if 
perhaps that isn’t the best way to ac- 


ys IRISH STEW complish it. 


@ , i. As a matter of fact, in the very na- 
qi Ve Sure tis A ofa. sages ; . 
” j sh. ture of our business we have to be con- 
= a stantly aware of what’s going on and 
we h i it f 3 . . 
ah ae ey ee male Se ein ee : making the strongest possible conten- 


shortening. Turn until all sides are brown. Season e : E 
with salt, pepper, onion, garlic, herbs—os desired. tions th rough our associations and 
Saar a hating eesti, Saeh ey aay hate. J ‘ : ry ee iP, through individuals. We have to know 
ered pot until tender. Add potatoes, onions, car- % Bee's oh tn A . z ‘ 
rots, celery, tomatoes, peas before lamb is done, : ; : ‘ : pretty well what’s happening In order 
allowing time for vegetables to cook to fork- . 4 to get a fair and reasonable price. 
tender stoge Ss " » 
, e < es “ _ I have always found that people treat 
Lift lomb and vegetables to worm serving dish a iene 2 . 
Thicken liquid for gravy to pour over all. Serve ; i me better if I walk right into the thing, 
and if I know something about the price 
There isn’t any 


: Se Se df: f and what is going on. ‘ 1 
Um e y/ res f ; i: » way to legislate these things. The thing 
a : : a I am trying to say is that we have to 


’ . 4 represent ourselves well. We have to 
BROILED LAMBURGERS een : ™ : be fully aware of what’s going on and 
Ck snap TO fi- A piduic 10 edt! Le re + : dices to walk into these things; and our asso 


With each pound of ground lamb, mix in lightly be ciations and these meetings can be 
1 teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon powdered thyme , a a o¥ y” : . tremendously important to us. 


or 1 tablespoon minced onion. Shape into patties ee ‘ a ag : og . 
ee ‘ ” Bi ; N’ 9 ; 
let ; PRESIDENT CLYDE: I'd like to ask 
« 


very hot 


ond broil. Serve hot from the broiler. Or, if de- 

Vir Ti a AM ee BT eae © | Seth about this buying practice. 
* es. ‘ I am not unappreciative at all of the 
fine work that the chains do and cer- 
' ee eee tainly I appreciate Seth because we 
Ae Bont intial : ; Se ee claim him over in Utah of course, he 
> magn : Me , si ie —_ 4 may have changed some since he left. 
~~ — - hit * But we are a little disturbed about this 
FREE RECIPES ge ee buying practice. I wonder if you're 
for preparing vorious cuts of lomb in unusvel woys , still operating under the sealed-bid 
eat aes aie aoe ae system with the packers in your buying. 
One of a earidi sale Aiventores with Lak” bv AS Far MR. SHAW: No, we are not, but | 
Si never felt I had to apologize for that 
system when it was used. I don’t know 
what difference there would be between 
a letter, with a figure on a piece of 
paper, and a call over the telephone or 


NUMBER SEVEN OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep any other form of communication. But 
‘ , Rye wes we are not using it, only because it was 
Producers Council, Inc., by it hcg 3 : 
, by its advertising agency. This is the seventh in a group critictned and tiswaderstecd. 


of advertisements being reprinted by your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. PRESIDENT CLYDE: Let’s explore it 
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just a little further, Seth. You are cer- 
tainly not doing anything that is il- 
legal although it is probably not good 
business. 

You say to the packers, “Now, Gar- 
vey Haydon and a half dozen more of 
vou that have got lambs for sale, you 
come in and make us a bid. Maybe we 
need 10,000 lambs today.” 

They make you a bid and naturally 
vou, being good businessmen, take the 
lowest bid. 

Maybe somebody’s in a pinch. Maybe 
Garvey says he’s got some lambs he 
would like to get out from under. So 
he bids down below the market maybe 
a half cent of whatever it is. Then that 
becomes the market price for dressed 
lamb, and that follows for a long time 

maybe a week. 

There’s got to be something happen- 
ing between there to boost that price 
because somebody comes along and says, 
“T have got some lambs but I want a 
cent more.’ He will say, “No, I bought 
from Garvey last week for a cent 
less because he was in a pinch.” That 
doesn’t make any difference. That’s the 
market price. 

So vou continue to hold that lamb 
market down until something which is 
pretty much explosive has to happen to 
put a bulge in it to get it up. 

MR. SHAW: There were a number of 
questions there. 

In the first place, Don, as I men- 
tioned in my opening remarks, our com- 
pany is divided into 20 divisions. All 
of those divisions, so far as procuring 
their supplies, operate just as though 
they were separate companies. We do 
have an organization of these buyers for 
a clearing house of information. 

We believe that knowledge, that in- 
formation, is the best armor any man 
an wear. Therefore, we want to keep 
our buyers informed of markets, mar- 
ket conditions, the movement of live- 
stock to market, car loadings, etc., so 
that our buyers will be just as well in- 
formed as the men with whom they deal. 

Every day the buyer looks at the same 
set of facts as the man looks at who 
is going to sell to him. It wouldn’t make 
much difference what method he fol- 
lowed because the buyer and seller, who 
are both fully informed, will never be 
very far apart in what they think that 
price ought to be. 

This matter of holding it at Garvey’s 
price is one thing. Another thing, Don, 
is that we never quote any supplier’s 
price to another supplier. 

I’d be very happy to invite you and 
anyone whom you want to take with 
vou to sit in one of our buying offices 
for a week and see if we are not buying 
just about from the same suppliers and 
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just about the same quantities week 
after week. 

So with the kind of situation you sug- 
gested where you say we need 10,000 
lambs, you’ll bid on 10,000. Our sup- 
plier doesn’t bid on the 10,000 lambs; 
he offers us a certain quantity at a cer- 
tain price for delivery on certain days. 

We give orders to suppliers who offer 
the best price, quality and terms of de- 
livery considered. We are doing busi- 
ness regularly with just about the same 
suppliers and in about the same quan- 
titles. 

I can’t see anything wrong with our 
buying practices, and if any one of you 
or a group of you can come in and sit 
down and suggest something better and 
which is fair, we want you to suggest 
it. I am absolutely sincere in this. 

MR. FRANK MEEKER of COLORA- 
DO: I’d like to ask Mr. Shaw if he 
thinks the purchasing powers of these 
chain stores are better than they were 
thirty years ago when we had a hun- 
dred or more butchers buying in every 
town. 

MR. SHAW: That’s a very difficult 
question for me to answer because one 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s 
on that question. But I think probably 
we have never had a wider distribution 
of meat, from the standpoint of having 
meat in every neighborhood in the 
country, than we have today. 

MODERATOR RICH: I want to thank 
the members of the panel. We deeply 
appreciate that you came to us today, 
that you faced these questions and at- 
tempted to answer them. And I am sure 


there is much value to be had in going 


into much detail in this matter which 
is sO very, very important to us. 





vy Long Staple, Fine Wool 


WRITE BOX 141 











Forum ium Qu a lity 
Registered Columbias 


See my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


Byron Killian 


Salem Utah 








To} By -N | 


For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 


washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 








A SUFFOLK 
HERITAGE — 


In 1958, we will once again sell 
some of the nation’s top yearling 
rams. These rams have been 
bred through the years from 
leading herds in both the U. S. 
and Canada. 


L. R. Steadman 


SANDY, R. D. 1 UTAH 








EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Rambouillets 


are our specialty. 


Note the proud breeding of the 


ram shown at the left! 
Look for our rams at the National and other top sales! 


They will have: 
Rugged, Heavy-boned Bodies 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 














King, Alan Ladd and David Ladd are shown in a 


scene from the picture ‘The Proud Rebel 





SUFFOLKS—A well-culled flock, top 
breeding, range raised. Look for 
our consignment at the leading 
sales. 


TRACY W. HESS & SON 


Farmington Utah 








For TOP QUALITY Columbia or 
Suffolk-Hampshire Rams see my 
consignment at the National. 


A. FOSTER RHOADES 


Hanna, Utah 








If you're interested in 
Fiighest Quality 
Columbia Yearling Rams 


you'll want to see my consignment 
at the National Ram Sale at Ogden, 
August 20 and 21 


VERNON D. HOWEY 


Center Colorado 
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King Becomes Hollywood Star 
After Winning Sheep Dog Titles 


. 


OLLYWOOD’S dog star, 
“King,” is no 
men. 

The black and 
one of the nation’s finest 
dogs, has been in the 
limelight ever since he 
up championships 
trials. 

King, who many people 
“soft” in Hollywood, recently 
his critics were “off” by 
fifth straight championship in 
Western International Sheep 
Trials. Furthermore, the 
was the toughest in years. 

In “The Proud Rebel,” King co-stars 
with Alan Ladd, Olivia deHavilland and 
Ladd’s 11-year-old son, David. (He has 
also appeared in “Wild is the Wind,” 
for which he was nominated for a 
Patsy, the 
Oscar. 

King is the 


newest 

newcomer to sheep 
Border Collie, 
working sheep 
industry 
racking 


top-rated 


white 


sheep 
began 


aog 


said had gone 
proved 
gaining his 
the Far 
Dog 


competition 


animal equivalent of an 


star around whom most 


Stockmen Give Views on 
Agricultural Exemptions 


EE J. Quasey, commerce 
the National Live Stock Producers 

Association, presented the opposition of 
his association, the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, to 
H.R. 5823 in hearings held by a 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
April 30, 1958. 

H.R. 5823 would restrict the applica- 
tion of the agricultural commodity 
exemption to the movement of the com- 
modity by motor vehicle “from point of 
production to a point where it passes 
out of the actual possession and control 
of the producer.” 


counsel of 


sub- 


Mr. Quasey told the committee that 
an “attempt to apply such a restriction 
on the transportation of livestock by 
motor truck would be wholly impracti- 
cal, create confusion, discrimination, 
increase costs, and seriously disrupt the 
availability and the flexibility of motor 
truck service.” 

He contended that the “agricultural 
commodity exemption should remain as 
it is, and under no circumstances 
should it be made contingent upon 
whether or not a commodity passed out 
of the ‘actual possession and control 
of the producer.’ 


of the action in “The Proud Rebel” is 
centered. First, he is the object of ar 
attempted theft, which starts a feud 
Later, he is sold to pay for an operatior 
on his young master (David Ladd), who 
is a mute. The operation fails and the 
without King. Finally, he 
is the object of a fight in which he is 
returned to his master, who regains the 
use of his voice during the skirmish 

An interesting sidelight to the picture 
came about when no 
King and his two stand-ins 
found in Kanab, Utah, where 
ture was filmed. 

Finally, the dogs were put in a “roon 
of their own” in Utah’s finest 
motels—after a guarantee had 
made to pay any damages. Damage 
done—$128.50. King and his two com- 
panions are not housebroken. 

The picture, a Buena Vista release, is 
scheduled to open throughout the west 
ern United States in mid-June. 


boy is lost 


kennels to board 
could be 


the piec- 


one of 


beet 


C&NW Drops Charge 
on Long-time Feed Stops 


Effective May 18, 1958, the $8.98 pe 
car charge for stopping livestock i: 
transit for long-time feed at points on 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 
was canceled. 

A number of years ago, a charge of 
$7 per car for such service was estab- 
lished quite generally throughout the 
Western District. This charge, under 
repeated increases, is now $8.98. 

Mr. C. D. Cool, general livestock agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, has 
stated that the charge is being elim- 
inated as an inducement to_ stock 
shippers to use the stop-in-transit 
arrangements for feed and fattening of 
livestock before it moves to market. 
Under the governing tariffs the stocker- 
feeder rate applies from the original 
point of origin to the transit point. 
After the livestock are fed or fattened 
at the transit point, then the through 
rate on fat livestock from the original 
point of origin through the transit 
point to final destination is assessed 
and collected, except where the com- 
bination of the local rates over the 
transit point produces a lower charge. 

The Chicago & North Western are to 
be congratulated for eliminating the 
present transit charge. Possibly some 
of the other progressive railroads wil! 
take like action. 
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QUIZ 


“ES, we have needlegrass in Califor- 
nia. We call the species “stipa” 
the same as the scientific name. Its 
value as a feed offsets the damage it 

may cause, in our opinion. 

Most of our species have much small- 
er seeds and awns than does needle- 
and-thread. The latter is limited in 
distribution to northeastern California. 

—R. Merton Love 
Professor of Agronomy 
University of California 
Davis, California 


HERE seems to be many different 

species of needlegrass, and whether 
or not the grass that does cause the 
damage is considered more valuable as 
a feed than for the damage it may cause 
is problematical. 

However, last fall there was consid- 
erable complaint about the damage 
caused by these grass seeds’ working 
their way into the skin and into the car- 
cass of many of our fat lambs. The 
damage is mainly caused by the fact 
that in order to pass Federal inspection 
each of these tiny seeds must be re- 
moved. This leaves a damaged carcass 
as far as appearance is concerned. 

—Robert Field, Exec. Secretary 
Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


JE have no needlegrass in my area 
to my knowledge. Our poisonous 
plant or weed problems are very minor. 
—J. W. Dickens 
Walden, Colorado 


ee is little known in Ida- 
+‘ ho and definitely no problem. 


—M. C. Claar, Secretary 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 


JE are very lucky; we do not have 
any needlegrass or halogeton in 
this area. Our main weed problem is 
Canadian thistle. 
—Dale Price 
Driggs, Idaho 
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JE are free of needlegrass in this 
area, as there is a new irrigation 
project here, and most of the sheep are 
run on irrigated pastures consisting 
mostly of alfalfa or alfalfa and orchard- 
grass mixtures. 

There are a few stray poisonous 
weeds showing up from the irrigation 
water which comes 90 miles through 
dry area, swamps, lakes, etc., but with 
a little care we should be able to con- 
trol them. 

—Alfred Woolman 
Moses Lake, Washington 


JE have no needlegrass. We do have 

| cheatgrass, but owing to the very 
dry spring, it will never head out this 
year. 

We have some larkspur on the sum- 
mer range, but not enough to bother 
with. The worst weed we have is 
Canadian thistle in the grain and hay 
fields. 

—Carl H. Hampton 
Worland, Wyoming 


JE have no needlegrass that I know 
of. Halogeton is thick in the Tay- 
lor grazing areas around my farm, 
although I have never lost any stock 
from it. 
—Robert A. Harvey 
Greybull, Wyoming 


JE have no neediegrass on our farms. 
However, on some of the non- 
irrigated lands, we do have spear grass. 
If land is grazed very heavily, stock will 
eat some, but it mostly goes to seed. 
I know of no carcass damage, but the 
spears are very hard to remove from the 
wool. , 

We do have a serious problem with 
halogeton mostly in our mountainous 
areas, especially when we have rain in 
the early part of the year. 

—Gordon C. Harris 
Pavillion, Wyoming 


AST year at shearing time, the wool 
4 buyer was quite concerned that a 
grass, which might possibly be needle- 
grass, was in the wool. He purchased 
the wool, nevertheless, and was to let 
me know if any material damage arose 
during processing. As of this date, 
nothing has been heard from the wool 
house. 
—David Little 
Little & Wilson Sheep Co. 
Emmett, Idaho 


TE have no needlegrass in our area. 
We do have a problem with lupine 
on our summer range. 
—Preston Bros. 
Geneva, Idaho 


have not come in contact with any 
needlegrass in this area. We have 
considerable trouble, however, from 
deathcamas. Otherwise, I think poison- 
ous weeds are not considered a problem 
here. 
—Verl S. Potts 
Mackay, Idaho 


A® far as I know, we do not have a 
‘X needlegrass problem in southern 
Idaho. I have had ewes and lambs dam- 
aged by cheatgrass working in their 
wool. 

I have had ewes poisoned by lupine 
seed in the fall. Waterhemlocks cause 
most of our losses, and especially in 
cattle while they are on sub-pastures. 
Leonard Purdy 
Picabo, Idaho 


TEEDLEGRASS is definitely a prob- 
1% jem in Montana. We would like to 
have more information relative to the 
damage which it may cause to lambs. 
Needlegrass is a valuable feed but must 
be utilized at the proper time to avoid 
damage. 

Some years the “reported” damage 
from it seems to be worse than other 
years. It is interesting to note that 
when feeder lambs have been low 
priced, we haven’t had much kick from 
the buyers on needlegrass, but when 
feeder lambs are higher priced, buyers 
do their best to discount the lambs 
coming from needlegrass areas. 

—Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. 





TE don’t have any needlegrass in our 
area and are not bothered with 
poisonous plant or weed problems. 
—Almon Berg 
Lennep, Montana 


JE had some needlegrass here, but 
really no complaint from it. The 
poisonous plant here that gives us most 
concern is deathcamas, but we have 
very small losses. We have a few lupine 
plants which are not too bothersome. 
—Birch Creek Coleny 

Valier, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I'm In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 




















MT. HAGGIN- 


For over 50 years 
Breeders of great sheep 


Reserve Champion Fleece 
1957 National Wool Show 


© COLUMBIAS © HAMPSHIRES  TARGHEES 


See our consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


MT.HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 








ANACONDA, MONTANA 

















COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


@ For weight & quality fleece 
® For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 











EARLY all ranges in Texas have 
4% some kind of needlegrass and some 
of the ranches are badly infested, due 
to overgrazing and drought. In central 
Texas, one variety called “speargrass” 
or Texas wintergrass is such a problem 
that sheep are removed from most of 
the area in the spring, but the grass is 
highly nutritious and an excellent win- 
ter feed. The large spears do penetrate 
the flesh and cause considerable damage 
if lambs are allowed to stay on the 
range after the grass seeds out. Other 
types of needlegrass are more damaging 
to the wool clip and cause some loss 
from screw worms under the 
eyes and on their legs. 

The problem is serious’ and far out- 
weighs the feed value of the grass, but 
like bitterweed in some places, it has 
taken the range and will be next to 
impossible to eradicate but can be 
trolled. 

—T. A. Kincaid, Jr., President 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Assn. 


ome has varying amounts. of 
needlegrass of several species. 
furnish 


feed, but 


manage 


sheeps’ 


con- 


neediegrass 


kinds of 
horse and cow 


Some 
mighty good 
have to be controlled by range 
ment. 

In some years like 1941, needlegrass 
was very damaging; particularly o1 
ranges that had been abused too long 

—Lance Sears 
Sweetwater, Texas 


ee we have needle or Texas winter- 
grass. It furnishes a lot of grazing 
during cool weather, that is, 
six months, compared with the harmful 
effects on the stock during the six 
weeks’ ripening season. The spines are 
definitely harmful to the carcass. How- 
ever, I would say that under controlled 
grazing conditions, the benefits are 
greater than the harmful effects. We 
have several varieties of smaller needle- 
grass, but they are insignificant as to 
damage to carcasses. 
Some springs we have a lot of brush 
especially in dry weather. 
—Gilbert Anderegg 
Harper, Texas 


for about 


poisoning 


5 dope we do have needlegrass in our 
area. We don’t use it for feed ex- 
cept to graze on it early in the spring, 
up until it starts to head out, and then 
we try to move our sheep to clean pas- 
ture until the needles fall out. The 
grass starts to head out in most years 
about the last part of June or the first 
part of July. The needles stay on four 
to eight weeks, depending on rain, etc. 
The only poisonous weed we have 
any trouble with—and that very little 
is the cocklebur in its early stage of 
growth. 
—J. H. Greni 
Bowman, North Dakota 


\* do have some needlegrass in our 
area, but not enough to give any 
great concern. Most of the range coun- 
try here is gumbo soil, and to the best 
of my knowledge, needlegrass thrives 
best on sandy soils, if not solely upon 
it. 

Damage to the carcass may be pre- 
vented if sheep can be taken off in- 
fested areas after needles start to form 
and until they have dropped off. 

We have no poisonous plant or weed 
problem of any serious nature. 

—Ernest Gutsche 
Vale, South Dakota 


¢ our immediate area, we have had 
half a dozen flocks with needlegrass 
caught in the wool. These cases have 
been more or less isolated. In working 
with the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Soil Con- 
servation Service, we have been ad- 
vised to herd the sheep out of certair 
draws or gullies, as it seems they have 
these grasses spotted and controlled to 
a certain degree. The value of needle 
grass as feed is certainly no comparisot 
to the damage it causes. The only so 
lution we find shear the 
before handling to keep from driving 
the needles in. 

In one small area we have a weed we 
call sneezeweed, which grows on the 
high forest. In the late summer or earls 
fall, probably just before the sheep 
leave the forest after a freeze, lambs 
will eat this weed. As a result they 
become very stiff, but if removed from 
the area and. allowed to graze on the 
lower browse country, they overcome 
this stiffness after losing some weight 
along with their bloom. 

—Walter C. Davis 
Craig, Colorado 


is to shee} 


| have checked with our Agricultura 


Experiment Station, the Nevada 
State Department of Agriculture, and a 
field inspector of the Nevada Sheep 
Commission with the following results 

1. Needlegrass is known in Nevada 
mostly in the northeastern part of the 
State. 

2. It has not been considered injuri- 
ous and has been thought to have feed 
value. 

3. None of the agencies contacted 
have any knowledge of any report in 
Nevada of damage to carcasses from 
needlegrass. 

—John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


have never heard of any needlegrass 
damage to lambs ranged in this State 
We do have some kind of needlegrass 
in Washington, probably several kinds 
and I know that some cattle operators 
consider it good feed. 
—William McGregor, President 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
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JE have no needlegrass in our area. 
We do have a grass that we call 
fox-tail. It has some feed value when 
tender, but plays havoc with lambs 
when mature. This grass will work 
through the pelt into the carcass and 
also cause blindness in lambs and ewes. 
We have a normal death loss due to 

poisonous weeds. It is very low. 

—Frank Zubeldia, Jr. 
Laton, California 


‘TE don’t have much needlegrass, but 
we do have Texas wintergrass 
which has a spear that does damage to 
the carcass of lambs, but we sell the 
lambs or move them off this grass when 
it heads. It is a very dependable grass. 
—Allie C. Allsup 
Medina, Texas 
JEEDLEGRASS is no problem in Ne 
vada so far as I can find out. 
—Stanley Ellison, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


7E do not have any great amount of 


needlegrass in this area. We do 
have some grasses that cause damage 
to the eyes and mouth, but no real old 
needlegrass. 

We have poisonous plants and weeds 
which cause some loss every year. The 
amount of damage depends on _ the 
season. The drier it is, the more poison 
weed loss 

—Everett Green, Jr. 
White River, South Dakota 


Loco Weed Poisoning 
Kills 4000 Utah Sheep 


. preeres livestock losses from loco 
‘7 weed poisoning were reported in the 
Uintah Basin of Utah this winter. 
Members of the Uintah Wool Growers 
Association have lost between 3,000 and 
1,000 ewes since January through this 
poisoning, according to Mr. Clifton 
McCoy, president of the association. 
One sheepman is reported as losing 30 
percent of his 1,800 sheep. 

Loco weed has existed on this range 
for years without causing serious 
losses. Due to the wet weather and a 
rather warm open winter, it grew all 
winter and made a tempting feed for 
the sheep, it is believed. Normally, the 
plant is not palatable, but when sheep 
start eating it, they develop a habit and 
the poison in the plant builds up in the 
sheep and results in a slow death. 

Three different species of loco weed 
have been found on the Uintah range. 
The Utah State University is conduct- 
ing an experiment to determine which 
species are poisonous by feeding them 
to sheep at their experiment station. 
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PRESSYU 


f SPRAY 


TREATMENT 
In CATTLE 


ION ond 
of PINK EYE 
and SHEEP 
Osures Treatment 
Treats 500 Eyes 


Me 


IT’S THE LATEST ... 


most effective way to treat and prevent 
Pink Eye in Cattle and Sheep. Stockmen 
everywhere are praising the advan- 


tages of this new method. 
Fff ti Proven formula assures quick relief and protec- 
ec ive tion. Safe to use. 


METERED VALVE MEASURES TREATMENT. Each 
press of nozzle releases measured dose. Al- 


& 
Convenient ways ready for instant use. Won't break or 


spill. Pocket size. 


._ TREAT 
Economical \ 500 kde y 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER 





WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. ¢ Chicago 14, Ill. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Livestock SPRAYS and DIPS 









SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 

Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP ...... 

Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY .......... ES 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP = 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 

Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE ....... 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING . 

Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES . 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 

Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 

Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 

Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS - : 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 


PWRNNDONN CH RUNG 
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THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


) = 8 29 39 2 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
a NOW 
' AVAILABLE 


NEW Seance 
Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So University Ave., Provo, Utah 
. 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 
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MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 


Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D. 








USDA Files Charges 
Against Swift & Co. 


HE Agriculture Department, accord- 

ing to press statements of May 22, 
has charged Swift and Company with 
using anti-competitive practices to buy 
hogs in three southern States and in 
the St. Louis area. 

The complaint against the packing 
firm at the St. Louis National Stock- 
yards alleges that its representatives 
met with salesmen and buyers to estab- 
‘ish the market price for hogs, and 
accuses the firm of failing to make its 
hog purchases in “open competition 
with other buyers.” 

A second complaint involves Swift's 
Neuhoff Packing Division in Tennessee. 
The allegation there is that a country 
livestock buyer for Neuhoff was _in- 
structed to “drive out the competition” 
at various country markets in Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi. In some 
instances, the complaint charges coun- 
try dealers “were guaranteed” against 
losses on a declining market by Swift’s 
Nashville subsidiary. As a result of 
Neuhoff activities, competitors, the 
complaint alleges, gave up trying to 
buy hogs at certain markets. 

Hearings in the Neuhoff case are 
scheduled for July 8&8 in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Nevada Lands Reopened 
to Public Use by Navy 


PPROXIMATELY 791,106 acres of 
{4% public lands in Nevada have been 
withdrawn for Navy aerial gunnery 
ranges and about two million acres pre- 
viously closed for Navy use have been 
restored to full public use, according to 
a release from the Department of the 
Interior, May 8, 1958. These lands are 
in the Black Rock Desert and Sahwave 
Mountain areas in Pershing and Hum- 
boldt counties. 

The withdrawal is for five years with 
a provision for another five-year exten- 
sion if need for the extension is demon- 
strated. The order covering the with- 
drawal provides for such non-military 
uses as grazing, hunting, fishing and 
trapping on the bulk of the lands. The 
grazing use of the withdrawn Sahwave 
lands will be administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, under terms 
to be agreed upon by the Navy. During 
grazing periods, the lands are not to 
be used for gunnery purposes. The 
Navy has also agreed not to appropriate 
or use any waters in, on, or under the 
lands. 

The two million acres returned to 


public use will remain under segrega- 
tion until noon on July 1. Then, they 
will become subject to mining location, 
and “public land law applications which 
have been suspended may then be adju- 
dicated.” 

The lands covered in this order de- 
layed the passage of H. R. 5538, pro- 
viding for Congressional approval of 
withdrawals exceeding 5,000 acres. The 
Senate, late in the last session, amended 
a House-passed bill to include the Black 
Rock and Sahwave Mountain areas in 
the list of lands to be exempt from the 
bill’s provisions. The House did not 
concur in the amendment and the bill 
was held over for consideration by the 
Conference Committee until early in 
this session. In the meantime, an agree- 
ment was reached with the Navy for 
restoration of part of the lands, and 
adjustments made for grazing use of 
the lands actually withdrawn. The 
Conference Committee’s report was 
adopted and the bill became Public Law 
85-337 on February 28, 1958. 


Pendleton Mills featured 
in New York Times story 


Pendleton Woolen Mills, one of the 
oldest and biggest supporters of the 
American wool industry, was one of 
the feature companies in a special Ore- 
gon section of the New York Times of 
April 6. 

The Pendleton company, one of the 
veteran West Coast mills, first used 
equipment that was brought around 
Cape Horn by steamship. The company 
was founded in 1863, before the trans- 
continental railroad was completed. 

Pendleton, one of the most generous 
and outstanding supporters of the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool Contest,” 
is presently one of America’s complete 
wool fabric operations, handling every- 
thing from the selection of raw wool 
fibers to the production of finished 
products. 


1957 red meat production falls 


Meat production in the United States 
during 1957 dropped four percent from 
the all-time high set in 1956, but re- 
mained above all other years on record, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

A total of 26.9 billion pounds of red 
meat was produced in 1957. Of this, 
14.2 billion pounds were beef, down 
two percent from the previous year; 
1.5 billion pounds were veal, down six 
percent; 707 million pounds were lamb 
and mutton, down five percent, and 10.5 
billion pounds were pork, down seven 
percent. 
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Auxiliary 
President 


Reports 


St. Onge, 
South Dakota 
May 21, 1958 


Dear Auxiliary Friends: 


weeks since 


¢ has been a number of 


I wrote to you but that doesn’t mean 
I haven't been wondering how you are 
progressing in your work of lamb and 
wool promotion. 

On the National basis there is a most 
promising note for the future of our 
activities. Naturally, this good news 
centers around the fact that the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council stood 
behind us by increasing our wool allo- 
cation and giving us our first lamb pro- 
motion money. Last week a committee 
composed of Lamb Chairman, Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman, American Fork, Utah; 
Mrs. Ed Marty, Spearfish, South Dakota, 
our secretary-treasurer, and I met with 
the executive staff of the ASPC in Den- 
ver for the purpose of working out an 
agreement between the two organiza- 
tions for handling ASPC funds allo- 
cated to the Women’s Auxiliary. Copies 
of this agreement will be sent to each 
of the 20 States participating in the 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest and 
Lamb Promotion. The money will not 
be in your treasury before the first of 
July because that date is the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

I am happy to say that all of the 
financial reports, lists of contestants, 
and the final accounting sheet made up 
by the National Women’s Auxiliary Sec- 
retary and President were in the office 


1958 


June, 


Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil and approved by them by April 30, 
1958, the date set for this report. I 
wish to publicly thank each State for 
being so prompt and accurate with 
reports. 

I can not think of any nicer experi- 
ence than that of working and planning 
so closely with the State women on the 
wool and lamb programs. Every lady 
is working enthusiastically on both of 
these projects. Many who have no per- 
sonal interest in the industry have a 
keen interest in the development and 
future of our young girls and boys. The 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest is 
a coveted interest to any one who has 
ever worked with it. I have inquiries 
from nearly every one of the States 
where the not conducted, 
asking how they can have one. I am 
looking forward to the day, which is not 
far off, when this fabulous contest will 
be conducted in the 48 States. 

Now with some lamb promotion 
money to be distributed to the States 
who have set up an approved lamb 
project program, the ladies will be hap- 
py to show what they can do with the 
promotion of EAT LAMB the same as 
has been done with SEW WITH WOOL. 
Our agreement is lenient—any type of 
promotion that has possibilities in the 
State may be adopted. You will have 
an introductory letter soon from Mrs. 
Chipman. She has so much enthusiasm 
on this subject that I am sure every 
State will want to go into the promotion 
with a lot of zest and determination 
successfully this first ASPC 


these 


contest is 


to use 
money. 

I am only sorry that every person in- 
terested in the sheep business could not 
attend the annual staff conference of 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
Their entire staff includes field mer- 
chandising men and women; home econ- 
omists from over the country and the 
new Lamb Advisory Committee. We 
received complete information on the 
vast amount of advertising and educa- 
tional training that is done by these 
people to stimulate the buying public 
to use lamb. The results in figures are 
overwhelming. Lamb is definitely on 


the GO. These people also had full dis- 
cussions of their plans for the coming 
Their work is carried on now in 
areas where 58 percent of the consum- 
ing of food products is done. This does 
sparsely populated areas 
and it is in these States that the Wom- 
Auxiliaries are to do the work of 
promoting lamb. We must not overlook 
the fact that hundreds of young people 
in our radius will be seeking homes in 
every section of the country and must 
a full knowledge of the value of 
conscious of the meat when 
al consumers of the product 
The Department of Agriculture should 
be pleased with the great strides made 
in behalf of the sheep industry by the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 
The new entry blanks for the Make 
It Yourself With Wool are off to a good 
States. I hope you get them 
he remotest 


State. This 


year 


not inciude 


ens 


have 
amb to be 


they are the 


start in the 
sections of 
itself 
girls 


dist ributed To 
lends 
the 


gleaned 


your contest 
education for 


experience is 


~ 2 complete 
enter An 


from it 


who 
equal to none. 

Already I am setting up the agenda 
for our meeting in Portland where our 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah, on January 25-29, 1959. I hope 
you will start making your plaus to at- 
tend in plenty of time to get your res- 
ervations into the hotel. There will be 
38 Make It Yourself With Wool finalists 
from the States to enter the Fashion 
Show on Tuesday, January 27. State 
presidents and contest directors are 
expected to be present at our first Exec- 
utive meeting on Sunday, January 25, 
1959. 

As soon as you have your final dates 
for the State contest and convention set, 
will you please send me a listing? I 
would appreciate knowing about your 
meeting in time to arrange my schedule. 
[I am looking forward to seeing most of 
you sometime in the next few months. 

I wish each one of you the most gen- 
erous amount of Good Luck in all of 
your undertakings in behalf of the 
sheep industry by promoting the prod- 
ucts Wool and Lamb. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
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AROUND THI 
OPINIONS ABOUT 
[N OFFERING 


GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY 
CONDITION OIF 
WEEK ENDING May 


THE 
FOR 


ABOUT 
REPORT THI 
PASTURES 


Ranges, pastures, and livestock con- 
tinue in generally good condition in all 
western areas. Recent rains have im- 
proved growth of mountain and high 
foothill range grasses in California, and 
livestock are being moved to summer 
grazing lands. In Arizona, ranges are 
still reported in the best condition in 
many years and supplying adequate 
green feed for _ livestock. Showers 
boosted summer grass prospects in 
western Texas, except the trans-Pecos 
area, and were particularly beneficial 
for ranges in southern sections. Live- 
stock are improving rapidly as pastures 
approach peak growth and quality in 
Oklahoma. Northward over the Great 
Plains, pastures are mostly good, ex- 
cept in some extreme northern sections 
where growth is slow and development 
spotted. 

Pasture growth has also been slow in 
northern areas east of the Mississippi 
River, but excellent grazing is available 
in practically all southern and eastern 
portions of the country. 


CALIFORNIA 


Laton, Fresno County 
May 14, 1958 


Some 12-months clips have been sold 
from 35 to 40 cents. A good percentage 
of the wools in this area have been con- 
signed to Cal-Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Most of the lambs have been marketed 
from 26 cents to 18 cents. Feeder lambs 
were contracted at 20 to 21 cents in 
wool. Some ewe lambs were contracted 
in the fall for 25 cents, and some in 
early spring for $28 and $29 in the wool. 

We have had no serious spring losses. 
Our lambing has been as good as it was 
last year. 

Shearing cost from 42 to 55 cents per 
head including everything but penning 
ewes. 

On May 11 we had heavy rains in 
Fresno and Kings counties, as much as 
114% inches in some areas. Feed, how- 
ever, is dry on the spring range; but 
this area has a tremendous amount of 
range feed. Sheep are fed on barley- 
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RANGI 
ANYTHING PERTAINING 
THIS SPACE 


OUR READERS A CHANCE 
THE 


EXPRESSION 


COUNTRY GIVES 


TO INDUSTRY OR 


FOR FREE OF THOUGHT, 


STATEMENT 


rHE U. 


FOR ANY 
TAKEN 
1958. 


PASTURES IS FROM 


‘7, 
stubble in the summer starting with 


June. 
—Frank Zubeldia, Jr. 


Mission San Jose, Alameda County 


May 8, 1958 

Our market has slumped greatly 
cause of the heavy lambs pushed on the 
market by the large operators in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
If this drop in the live market were 
passed on to the consumer, I’m sure 
lambs would move in more orderly 
manner. 

I would like 
operative market set uj} that 
growers would not be left he 
of the buyers whet * lambs 
being marketed 

—Augustine Williams 


be- 


to se some sort of co- 
small 
whims 


are 


COLORADO 


Center, Saguache County 
May 1, 1958 

The San Luis Valley in 
Colorado around Center, Monte Vista, 
Alamosa, Del Norte, La Jara and An- 
tonito, handles thousands of sheep. 
Over 50 percent are farm flocks which 
lamb fairly early and sell prime lambs 
through July, August, September and 
October mostly to Pueblo and Denver. 
Sheep are pastured on alfalfa or sweet 
clover and most lambs go to market at 
80 to 100 pounds. Usually one- to two- 
crossbred 


South Central 


are 
rams. 


vear whitefaced ewes 
used for breeding to blackfaced 
Some odd lots of mostly crossbred aged 
ewes have sold recently through auc- 
tions at $15 to $18. Most ewe 
however, are made in the fall. 

The number of lambs saved 
ewes is average, usually over 100 per- 
cent. Lambing weather was windy and 
chilly, but we had sufficient help. 

I do not run sheep on the range. Cas- 
ual observance indicates considerable 
moisture there—mostl) Sheep 
have wintered well. 

Farm flocks have been shorn. Range 
flocks will be shorn this month. Shearers 
are paid 30 cents per head without 
board; for rams, 60 cents without 
board. There have been some trans- 
actions in wool in our area. Clips sell 
around 40 cents, according to shrink, 


sales 


per 100 


snow. 


ABOUT 
THE 
MADE, 
S. WEATHER BUREAU 


EXPRESS THEIR 
LIFE IN GENERAL. 
NATIONAL Wool 
THE STATEMENT 


TO 


staple, and grade. Not much fine woo! 


is grown here. 

Conditions are fairly normal this sea 
son. There has been a_ considerable 
increase in sheep numbers due to bet- 
ter water conditions and feed crops in 
1957. Hay and roughage feed is cheaper 
and prospects better for income 
through small bands of ewes. Returns 
vary as to operator, as to wool clips, and 
lambing percentages. Sheep definitely 
have a place in the prosperity of San 
Luis Valley. 

The main factors 
lamb market are: (1) 
on first of the week shipments, (2) 
courage some system of general ship- 
ments through the week, (3) keep 
informed on condition of dressed meat 
markets and have some understanding 


packers sev 


are 


in stabilizing the 
to stop big runs 
en- 


with commission firms or 
eral weeks in advance as to when your 
lambs will be ready for market, what 
the situation will be at that time, what 
their idea of the future will be, and 
what you can do to alter or shift for 
your own betterment, and (5) to help 
promote a larger use of lamb and wool 
at all times. 

There seems to be considerable dis- 
cussion about direct marketing of fat 
lambs—could have its disadvantages in 
the future. However, there have been 
some quite sad experiences with com- 
mission firms in the past, and I fee! 
that that has some bearing on selling 
at home. 

I feel the incentive payment on wool 
has been a help towards stabilizing the 
sheep industry, but hope we don’t de- 
velop a necessity for Government as- 
sistance. 

—Glenn C. Davis 


Walden, Jackson County 
May 7, 1958 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are about 90 percent of last year 
and 120 percent of two years ago. Feed 
on the spring range is in very good con- 
dition. There is a large quantity of car- 
ryover grass from last year. 

Sheep go on the summer range from 
July 5-15. It is too early to tell just 
what the prospects for feed will be, as 
the range is still covered with snow. 
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We have had no serious losses in 
sheep this spring. Lambing is just 
starting. There have been no lambs 
contracted and no recent sales of vear- 
ling ewes. 

Contract rate for shearing is 38 cents. 
It includes tying and sacking. There 
have been only a few consignments of 
three-eighths wool. North Park wool 
has very light shrinkage. 

—J. W. Dickens 


Craig, Moffat County 
May 14, 1958 

Some 600,000 pounds of wool has been 
sold here (mostly one-half blood) from 
35 to 42! cents per pound, with the 
average around 40 and 41 cents. 

Twelve thousand feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 22 cents per pound 
Sales of both fine-wooled and crossbred 
yearling ewes, out of wool, have been 
made recently at $26.50. Possibly 10 to 
15 percent more lambs have been saved 
this year than last. 

Shearers are being paid from 42 to 45 
cents without board. Rate covers tying 
and sacking. 

Moisture this year has been adequate 
feed is very good on the spring 
Our sheep go on the summe? 
Feed prospects there are 


and 
range. 
range July 1. 
very good 


—Walter C. Davis 


IDAHO 
Geneva, Bear Lake 
May 9, 1958 
Weather and _ feed 
about the same as in the previous two 
Our sheep go 


conditions § are 


years, but not too good. 
on the summer range in July 
for feed there are good. 

We have had some serious spring 
from storms. The number of 
lambs saved is slightly lower than last 
year. 

Contract rate for 
cents. It includes tying and bagging. 
Shearers are paid 40 cents plus board 
and 42 cents without. 

No lambs have been contracted in our 
area, and no transactions in wool have 
been made here recently. 

—Preston Brothers 


Prospects 


losses 


shearing is 42 


Mackay, Custer County 
May 7, 1958 


We have had no serious 
sheep this spring; lost five head with 
bloat—carelessness on my part. Our 
lamb crop is 15 percent larger than last 
year. Fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
sold recently at $37 per head. 

It looks as if the contract rate for 
shearing will be 47 to 52 cents per head. 
Shearing, fleece tying, bagging and 
some wrangling are included in the 
contract. Shearers get 35 cents with 
board and 40 cents without. 

The weather has been good since May 
1. The range is very late for this time 


losses in 


June, 1958 


of year, two weeks later than in 1956 
or 1957. No stock as yet have been 
out on the range, but it should be very 
good with a few more warm days. Most 
range bands go on the summer range 
about July 1. The prospects for feed 
there should be excellent this year. I 
keep my sheep at the ranch. 
—Verl S. Potts 

Driggs, Teton County 

Lightning killed 16 head of our sheep 
this spring and some others died of liver 
fluke. 

The spring range is in fair to good 
condition but is slow because it has 
been quite cold. June 26 is when my 
sheep go on the summer range. Pros- 
pects for feed there are good. 


No lambs have been contracted in this 
area. Number of lambs saved is about 
equal to last year. 

Shearers get 45 cents with board and 
50 cents without. 

The wool market has been very slow. 
Some wool has been sold around 43 
cents, but not in this particular area. 
We should get a fair price, however, 
have a clean lot of 
wool in our pool. 


because we good 


—Dale Price 
MONTANA 


Ridgeway, Carter County 
May 14, 1958 

I believe we’re ahead of schedule in 
our weather and feed conditions for 





Entirely New Kind of Dog Food! 


New Friskies Cubes combines 6-flavor 
variety with crunchy new texture! 


Here is news about the most remarkable 


dry dog food in many years. 


No other dry product offers you the many 


advantages of new Friskies Cubes. 


EASIEST TO FEED. Just pour from pack- 
age. No mixing necessary. A complete diet 
in itself. Gives needed bulk, plus balanced 
nourishment. Can also be fed moist. 

HIGH TASTE APPEAL. Six different colors 
and flavors in every package — meat, liver, 
milk, fish, vegetable, chicken. The crunchy, 
bite-size shapes are easy to digest, stimu- 


late teeth and gums. 


You can feed and recommend new Friskies 
Cubes with the utmost confidence. Made 


to the high standards of (arnation. 


Available in economical 25- 
and 50-pound bags, 
plus many other convenient 
sizes. For variety, feed 
fully-noufrishing Friskies 
Meal and canned Friskies! 





this time of year. Spring forage is ex- 
cellent now. Our sheep go on the sum- 
mer range May 15. Feed prospects are 
excellent there, although short on 
water. Our lamb crop is larger than 
last year’s. 

Contract shearing rate is 40 cents 
with wool in bag. I don’t know what 
shearers are being paid for their serv- 
ices. 

—Alvin R. Blackford 
Lennep, Meagher County 
May 10, 1958 
Some blackfaced mixed lambs have 


been contracted at $22, some crossbred 
ewe lambs from $23 to $25, fine-wooled 


ewe lambs from $22 to and 


lambs at $21. Some whitefaced 
bred yearling ewes sold last fall at $27 
to $28 a head. 

The number of 
about 10 
last year. 

Without board, shearers 
cents and with board, 
transactions have 
area. 

Weather and 
range have been 
the previous two or 
age is good on the 
1 is the date when our 
summer range 


$24 feeder 


cross- 


saved per 100 


better 


lambs 
ewes is percent than 
paid 40 
No wool 


our 


are 
35 cents. 
been noted in 
feed conditions on the 
about the 
three 
spring 


Same as 1n 
For- 
July 


vears. 
range 
sheep go on the 


—Almon Berg 





Get EXTRA BENEFITS 
at NO EXTRA COST! 


Eliminate 
Worms 
with 


hn 


Fortified With Blood-Building Trace Elements 


To Speed Recovery — 


Improve Production 


Now! Get rid of internal parasites AND help 
overcome after-effects of heavy worm infestation 
—all with one proven formulation. COOPER 


Phenothiazine Drenches safely, 


effectively 


elim- 


inate livestock parasites that cause weight losses 
and lower resistance to diseases. COOPER Drenches 
are Mineralized with blood-building iron, copper 


and cobalt to give your animals the 


“pick-up” 


they need after worming. Specially desirable in 


areas deficient in these trace elements. 


Easy to Use — Exact Dosage Assured. 
Cooper Drenches are Homogenized so there’s no 


caking, minimum settling. You save time, dosing 
is easier and you're sure of giving a uniform, 
accurate dose to every animal. You pay no more 
for Cooper Mineralized Drenches. So why take 
Ask for Cooper Phenothiazine Drenches at 


less? 
your favorite dealer. 


PER 
PHENO HIAZINE 
ARSENATE DRENCH 
FOR og A GOATS 











COOPER 


Mineralized 


Phenothiazine Drench 
goats, 
Expels nodu- 
common 
stomach worms, bank- 
large- 
bowel 
worms and hook 


For sheep, 
cattle. 
lar worms, 


»t wo s, 
COOPER mouthed 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
ten me DRENCH ott worms. 


COOPER Mineralized 
Phenothiazine/Arsenate Drench 
For sheep and goats. Expels 
TAPEWORMS, nodular worms, 
common stomach worms, lesser 
stomach worms, bankrupt worms 
large-mouthed bowel worms and 
hook worms 














For Control of a 
— 


Write For FREE Descriptive Literature 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


INC. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Livestock Sprays and Dips 


1909 N. Clifton Ave . 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


Lima, Beaverhead County 

May 8, 1958 

good, a 
Spring 


been 
year. 


Range conditions have 
little better than last 
forage is in good condition for this time 
of year. Our sheep go on the summer 
range on July 1, and we expect good 
feed there as we have had a lot of 
snow. 

We have had no serious spring losses, 
only small result of heavy 
snow and wind during lambing. Lambs 
saved per 100 ewes are about the same 
year—around 120 percent in 
cluding dry ewes. 

We do not 


losses as a 


as last 


June 


late in 
& Bimat 


until 
—Bimat 


shear 


Valier, Pondera County 
May 12, 1958 


Our sheep go on the range the latte: 
part of May for feed are 
good there. 

The number of lambs 
ewes is generally over 
Shearers are paid 
ts per head with 
same as last year. 

We have 


losses 


Prospec ts 


saved per 1 
100 percent 
approximately 4! 
about the 


cen board, 


had no 


serious spring 
—Birch Creek Colony 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bowman, Bowman County 
May 12, 1958 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been better than for two or three 
Grass came early on the spring range 
and is still growing well, but will need 
rain soon. 

We have about 15 percent more lambs 
this year than last year. There hav: 
been a few sales of fine-wooled yearling 
ewes for around $27. 

Shearers are being paid 35 cents to 
40 cents with board. Very little 
has changed hands in this area. 


—J. 


years 


Woo! 
Greni 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vale, Butte County 
May 12, 1958 


Forty cents is being paid shearers 
without board. The work is being done 
by Mexican crews and includes all labor 
except corraling. 

Our lamb crop is 
larger than last year. Mixed lots of 
lambs have been contracted from $21 
to $23. Some fine-wooled yearling ewes 
were sold here recently from $25 to $27 
per head. 

Feed is very good on the spring range, 
but in need of rain soon. Our sheep are 
pastured in the summer. Prospects for 
feed there are good. 

—Ernest Gutsche 


about 10 percent 
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White River, Mellette County 
May 16, 1958 


Some fine-wooled and crossbred year- 
ling ewes have been sold here recently 
at $28. I haven’t heard of any lamb 
contracting. 

Shearers get 50 cents without board. 
I don’t know of that boards 
shearers. 

The grass was very slow in coming 
out this year, but as of now, it is very 
good. Our sheep went on the summer 
range the middle of April and the feed 
there is in good condition. 

We had some serious losses due to 
some late spring snow storms. The 
number of lambs saved is not as good 
as last year. 


anyone 


Everett Green, Jr. 
TEXAS 


Harper, Gillespie County 
May 8, 1958 

Weather and feed conditions lately 
have been very good. There is 75 per- 
cent more grazing than last spring. Our 
sheep use the same range for winter 
and summer. Spring forage is very 
good. 

The number of lambs saved is 20 per- 
cent greater, compared with last year. 
Some feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 21 cents per pound in this area and a 
few fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
been sold here recently from $18 to $25. 

Contract rate for shearing is any- 
where from 25 to 32 cents per head. 
The 32-cent rate includes’ shearing, 
tying and sacking. 

A few warehouses have paid growers 
35 to 40 cents per pound for small lots 
of wool which figures about $1 a pound, 


clean basis. —Gilbert Anderegg 


Marfa, Presidio County 
May 6, 1958 


Some mixed lots of lambs have been 
contracted here at 22 cents. Per 100 
ewes, the number of lambs saved is 
better than a year ago. 

Contract shearing rate is 28 
Fourteen cents is paid to shearers with 


cents. 


board. 

We are currently having good weath- 
er and feed conditions, better than a 
year ago. —William M. Allison 


Medina, Bandera County 
May 10, 1958 

Our sheep went on the summer range 
on May 1. Feed conditions are good, 
much better than previous years. 

We sell milk fat lambs in this area. 
Most of them sold at 20 cents this 
spring. Some fine-wooled yearling ewes 
sold at $20 per head. 

Rate for shearing is 26 cents with 
sacking included. Shearers also get 
board. We have had no serious spring 
sheep losses. —Allie C. Allsup 


June, 1958 


UTAH 


Portage, Box Elder County 
May 8, 1958 


Various clips of wool have been sold 
in this area for 40 cents a pound. Most 
of the wool was’. three-eighths 
blood, some quarter blood and some half 


sold 


blood. 

I paid 57 cents per head for shearing 
All labor is furnished at that rate. 

The number of lambs saved per 100 
the same as last 
145 percent to 150 percent. 

We have had a serious loss in sheep 
due to mastitis. 

The weather has been good generally 
this year. Feed is good in this area on 
the spring range. Our sheep go on the 
summer range on July 1, and feed 
should be very good there. 

—Reed Nielson 


ewes is about year 


WASHINGTON 


Kennewick, Benton County 
May 13, 1958 


I closed out our sheep in 1945, but 
still hold my memberships in both 
Washington and Idaho just to keep in 
touch with the industry. Benton Coun 
ty, in which I live, at one time ranked 
second in sheep numbers in the State 
Now I do not know of a single band of 








“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howlan 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 




















SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 











iT TAKES ALOT o' 
FOOD TO SATISFY US 
WORMS FIRST! 
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Get Rid of Them Now 


Internal parasites rob food from sheep, profits 
from your pocket. Destroy these costly parasites 
with Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. It’s 


Special Formula made with “purified” phenothiazine which pro- 


DRENC 


duces the greatest concentration of worm killing 
power in the stomach and intestines. Tests prove 
Dr. Rogers’ 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH rids 


sheep of more worms than any other medication. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 





sheep left. The State is heavily stocked 
with cattle. There is a great demand 
for small flocks in the big bend of the 
Columbia River, with very few ewes 
available. I predict that in 10 years’ 
time, Washington will again be stocked 
with sheep in farm flocks, although we 
may not reach the 700,000 we formerly 
had. 
—J. R. Ayers 


Okanogan, Okanogan County 
April 13, 1958 


The weather has been fair but with 
the nights too cold for grass to grow. 
My sheep have wintered well. 

Shearing season begins about April 
20. Shearers are paid 40 cents without 
board and 35 cents with. Rate covers 
all labor but wrangling. 

Lambing has started. The number of 
lambs saved is good compared with last 
year. We had sufficient lambing help. 

No 1958 lambs have been contracted 
in our area, and there have been no 
recent transactions in wool. 

I think lamb meat is too high in the 
meat markets compared to what is paid 
for it on foot. I think if these retail 
prices were held down a little, there 
would be more lamb meat used, which 
might increase the live price somewhat. 

Loren White 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
May 8, 1958 


Some sheepmen in our area have sold 
their wool for 33 cents. We, of the Co- 
lumbia Basin Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, shipped about 80,000 pounds to 
Portland, Oregon, for storage, and will 
ship the balance (40,000 pounds) next 
week. 

With board, shearers are mostly paid 
46 cents; without board, 50 cents. 

It has been a cold spring here, but 
since May 1, it has warmed up and feed 
is growing. Spring range forage is in 
good condition with plenty of rain until 
April 25. Prospects for the summer 
range look good now. 

We have had some serious spring 
losses among ewes and lambs with 
scours, white-muscle disease, and pneu- 
monia. The number of lambs saved will 
run about 10 to 15 percent below last 
year. 

—Alfred Woolman 


WYOMING 


Greybull, Big Horn County 
May 8, 1958 


Range forage has not been as good 
as it was in 1957, although better than 
1956. Feed prospects on the summer 
range in the Big Horn are very good. 

Lamb yields are about 150 percent 
the best ever. 

The Big Horn County Wool Pool con- 
tracted with M. Lyon & Company of 


36 


Kansas City to core, grade and store 
the wool until the pool directors decide 
to sell. Maximum total freight and 
handling charges are to be 7! cents 
per pound. A 30-cent-per-pound 
ment is made at shipping date 
recourse and without interest. 
—Robert A. Harvey 


pay- 
non- 


Pavillion, Fremont County 
May 12, 1958 

I own 307 acres in an irrigated farm 
on the Riverton project. We pasture our 
own sheep on the farm. I am also a 
director of the Pavillion Wool Pool 
which consists of 60 members. Sheep 
numbers are about 20 percent larger 
than last year. We also have about the 
same percentage of lamb and wool in- 
creases per member, and have more 
feeder lambs and ewe lambs to increase 
farm flocks. Aged ewes, sheared and 
lambed, are selling for $19 to per 
head; younger ewes get from $23 to $28. 
We have approximately 8,500 head of 
sheep in the pool and have called for 
bids on our wool for May 16. 

Most of the wool here is fine to half 
blood, with three-eighths blood 
from Columbias. Our cleaner 
than normal, and I believe 
longer staple. Some clips 
sold at 


$20 


some 
wool is 
also of a 
have been 


37 cents to 39 cents per pound 
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delivered to Riverton with 1 percent 
off for tags. 

About 90 percent of the flocks 
shorn. Shearers are being paid 45 cents 
plus board. 

In this section, 
been contracted at 
livery. 

The weather has been good. We have 
been feeding six pounds of alfalfa hay, 
one pound of oats and one-half pound 
of alfalfa seed screenings per ewe. We 
will start pasturing May 14 on irri- 
gated pasture. 

We have had no serious spring losses. 
However, we sheared our sheep on Feb- 
ruary 15, and some ewes that were to 
lamb on March 1 became partially 
blind. No medicine helped; however, 
most of the sheep are cured now. We 
have an idea what the trouble 
We did have a very good lambing this 
year—about 170 percent lambs 
from 220 ewes. 


are 


lambs have 
for fall de- 


feeder 
$21.50 


caused 
saved 


—Gordon C. Harris 


Worland, Washakie County 
May 9, 1958 


All feed lot lambs are gone except a 
few clipped lambs that bringing 
$17.50 here and ewe lambs that 
$24. 


are 
some 
went at 

Taylor Grazing District lands are dry 
and very poor. We have had less than 
one-half inch of moisture since January 
1. Our sheep go on the summer range 
on June 10, with good prospects for 
feed as the snowfall was heavy. 

We docked out 120 percent lamb crop 

better than last year. Shearing is 
being done by Mexican crews. They do 
all the work except branding. Shearers 
get 42 cents with and 44 
without. 

Some very clean wool shorn early in 
March sold for 41 cents; April-shorn 
wools are down to 38 cents. We start 
shearing May 12, but as yet have had 
no offers for our clip. 

—Carl H. Hampton 


board cents 


McKinley, Converse County 
May 19, 1958 
We had pretty good rains in 
parts of Wyoming last week. It 
gentle rain in most places and went 
into the ground, so that generally 
speaking our ranges are in wonderful 
condition. We are informed some of 
the reservoirs do not have too much 
water because the spring rains have 
been gentle rains and the moisture has 
all gone into the ground and did not 
provide much run-off. The 30-day fore- 
cast over the radio said we would have 
more than normal rain in many parts 
of the Plains area for the next 30 days, 
and if that be true, it should mean that 
we will be assured of good fall and win- 
ter feed in most parts of our State. 
—J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
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The National Wool Grower 





(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 





BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
Center, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 


Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
Peltier, H. T. (Hank) 

(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 

Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 

Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





[ DEBOUILLET | 





PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 





| HAMPSHIRES | 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S.. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 

221 S. West Temple 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN; L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 


Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 

















WHEN .. .. you're gettin’ ready for the 
BIG SALE and your prize ram gets a 
mite cantankerous! ... 


OR.-:- 
pete with the 


and the little 
to do to get mY 


BUT, in the long-run, it's worth it when you see how 
folks appreciate gettin’ the VERY BEST in rams at the 


Coliseum — Ogden. Utah 
August 20-21, [998 


Sale Schedule 
August 20-Suffolks, Hampshires and Suffolk- 
Hampshire Crossbreds 


August 21-Rambouillets, Panamas, Targhees 
Whitefaced Crossbreds and Columbias 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association—414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 





